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Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And turn his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither: 
Here shall he see 
No enemy, 
But winter and rough weather. 
—As You Like It. 
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of information for shooters, ta Stevens Arms & Tool me 
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THE SCENE OF A TRAGEDY. 


By W. W. 


OWER TWIN FALLS, at the foot 
of Wolf Rapids on the Peshtigo Riv- 
er, as shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph, was, a few years ago, the scene of 
a terrible conflict, in which a cook in one 
of the lumber camps laid down his life 
rather than yield up to a pack of howling 
wolves a quarter of venison that he car- 
ried on his back. “Ike” Harris of For- 
est Junction, Wisconsin—a pioneer lum- 
berman whose veracity is unchallenged— 
narrated to the writer last fall the follow- 
ing incident: * 

A lumbering camp was located near 
the Big Falls on the Peshtigo, in which 
Mr. Harris was a foreman. Seven miles 
up the river,at Caldron Falls,a second 
camp was located and a breakdown of a 
minor nature at the Big Falls camp ne- 
cessitated sending a messenger for neces- 
sary repairs. The “cookie” or assistant 
cook stated that he could “ do the honors” 
of the camp for the time being and the 
cook proper was delegated to make the 
trip. A deer had recently been killed at 
the Big Falls camp and the cook—desir- 
ous of relieving the neighboring camp of 
the monotonous diet of salt beef, pork and 
beans—shouldered a hind-quarter of 
venison, placed a small hand axe in his 
belt, and started for the upper camp, say- 
ing he would be back by 9 or 10 o’clock 
that night. On the following morning 
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the cook had failed toreturn. Ten o'clock 
came and still no tidings, when the fore- 
man began to mistrust that something 
unusual had happened and finally, in com- 
pany with one of the workmen, he set out 
to learn the cause of the delay. 

At the roadside, within a few feet of the 
accompanying view,at the right, stands a 
white pine whose low sweeping branches 
are within easy grasp of man, and as Mr. 
Harris and his companion approached the 
spot they were horrified at the sight that 
presented itself. The snow was crimson 
with trails and clots of blood and nine 
dead wolves lay in sight. At first it was 
thought that the cook had escaped, but 
closer inspection revealed a man’s boot, 
then the tattered remains of a coat, and 
finally the larger bones of a human frame. 
The trails of blood that led away to the 
woods showed plainly that others besides 
the nine dead wolves had felt the sting 
of the cook’s keen blade. 

Mr. Harris states that there was no 
doubt that had the cook yielded up the 
quarter of venison, which was in no wise 
fastened to his body, he could easily have 
grasped the lower limbs of the pine and 
swung. himself out of harm’s way, and 
thus saved his life; but that his long ex- 
perience in woodcraft had taught him to 
entertain no fear of wolves, and, although 
armed with nothing but a small hand axe, 
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he had backed up against the pine and 
pluckily defended his treasure until over- 
powered by superior numbers. 

Wolves still linger in small bands at 
this point on the Peshtigo, but are ex- 
ceedingly shy and are seldom seen; but 
the early fall snows plainly indicate that 
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this once famous wolf retreat is not alto- 
gether deserted, though so far as I can 
learn it is the only place on the Lower 
Peshtigo where they are not entirely ex- 
tinct. 


Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH APACHE SIGNALS. 


By BOURDON 


N the spring of 1889, 1 was in the 
Guadalupe Mountains in the northern 
part of the Mexican State of Chihuahua, 
where my two partners and I were en- 
gaged in silver mining, giving employ- 
ment to a number of Mexican peons. At 
that time the entire northern portion of 
Chihuahua was periodically raided by 
wandering war parties of the dreaded 
Apache Indians. 

One day, a few months after the be- 
ginning of our mining operations, I no- 
ticed, stretching upward from one of the 
distant mountain peaks surrounding our 
camp, a slender column of smoke. One 
of the Mexican peons informed me that 
it was an Apache signal, and that by 
means of such signals different bands 
communicated with each other. As night 
drew on, this smoke was succeeded by 
the faint gleam of a fire which, at intervals, 
flashed up as though gun-powder had 
been thrown on it. And on the follow- 
ing morning, three smoke columns were 
ascending from the peak. All day long, 
steadily, unwaveringly, they rose straight 
up—until lost to sight in the sky. 

“The beggars don’t seem to be having 
any luck in getting replies to their sig- 
nals,” remarked Clarkson, one of my 
partners, who had been examining the 
more distant peaks and ranges through 
a field glass. “Oh, I say, boys, let’s help 
them out!” he exclaimed in the next 
breath. 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“Why, let’s climb up on old Santa 
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Anna there” (pointing as he spoke to the 
high mountain at whose foot our camp 
was located), “and respond to those sig- 
nals ourselves. It will be great sport,” 
he urged. 

“Might be dangerous sport,” observed 
Jones, my other partner, whose entire 
life had been spent on the frontier. 
“’Paches don’t do to monkey with,” he 
added gravely. 

“Oh, pshaw! they are too far away. 
Besides, they’d never dare to attack us,” 
replied Clarkson. 

“Don’t bank too heavy on that. Them 
’Paches ain't cigar-store Injuns, like what 
you been used to in Noo York,” said 
Jones. “Better talk with José about it. 
He sabes ’em better’n I do,” he added— 
pointing with his thumb to our Mexican 
foreman who was standing not far away. 

José implored us, in the name of all 
the Saints, not to do anything so foolish. 
“ Ah, sefior, is it that you have eaten of 
the loco plant?” he asked Clarkson, with 
anxiety. 

“Nonsense, José! What is there to be 
afraid of?” Clarkson impatiently asked. 

“It will draw them to us, sefior—a 
very great number of them, and they will 
kill all of us. I know they will do it, 
sefior, for one short year ago they killed 
my brother and all his family; and my 
father and his two brothers they killed 
also, ten years ago. Por Dios, sefior, do 
not do it!” replied José, piously crossing 
himself. 

But Clarkson was not to be dissuaded 
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from his purpose, and as I was curious 
to see the result of such an experiment, 
I went with him. We climbed to the 
highest part of the mountain, from which 
the surrounding country was opened to 
our view like a map spread out at our 
feet. Far away to the west towered a spur 
of the Sierra Madre, from whose tallest 
peak the smoke signals were still as- 
cending. 

We gathered up several large heaps of 
dry pine needles and twigs, and, waiting 
until darkness had shut out the sur- 
rounding mountains from our view, fired 
one of the heaps. Slowly it burned at 
first; then gathered headway, and, with 
a roar, the flames leaped upward to a 
great height and almost as quickly died 
down. After waiting a few minutes we 
fired another and, after another-interval, 
a third heap. The remaining heaps, six 
in number, we fired in quick succession. 
They blazed up almost simultaneously— 
lighting up the mountain top and casting 
weird shadows down its sides and into 
the valley. As this light grew dim, we 
were delighted to see six tiny tongues of 
flame leap up from the peak occupied by 
the Indians. 

“Blest if they didn’t understand our 
signal, and that’s more than we can say 
for ourselves,” exclaimed Clarkson. “But 
look yonder!” he cried, grasping me by 
the arm and pointing across the valley, 
southwestward, towards another spur of 
the Sierra Madre. From this range, as 
far as the eye could reach, came the gleam 
of other signal fires. 

“You fellers have played the devil this 
trip,” said Jones, who had joined us un- 
observed. : 

“How?” asked Clarkson. 

“Why, you’ve gone and woke up the 
whole Apache Nation,” replied Jones. 
“Ifthe Mexicans have seen all them fires 
they'll stampede before daylight. And 
then it'll be Good Bye to getting out any 
more ore,” he added, as he turned and 
led the way down the mountain towards 
the camp. 

As we neared the foot of the mount- 
ain, Jones stopped and carefully scanned 
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the western horizon. “Boys,” he said, 
“that range of hills shuts out all them other 
fires from the Mexicans, and if you fellers’ll 
just keep quiet about’em, they won’t know 
there’s more than one band of Indians 
about. Just remember that Mexicans 
are as much afraid of Apaches as you 
fellers—some people anyhow—’” (he cor- 
rected himself) “are of the devil.” 

We found the Mexicans duly excited, 
but our appearance of indifference quieted 
them and our mining operations were not 
interrupted. 

The following Sunday morning,our sup- 
ply of drinking water being low, José and I 
slung two five-gallon kegs across a mule’s 
back, and went to the spring about half 
a mile away, to fill them. When we 
arrived at the spring we found the water 
so shallow that it could not be dipped up; 
so we decided to go to another and larger 
spring in a small cafion a short distance 
further on. The kegs were quickly filled 
and we started back to camp. 

As we were passing the first spring, 
José suddenly began beating the mule 
with his quirt, and pointing to the ground, 
exclaimed, “Indios, sefior! Mira, mira!” 
I could see some hoof prints on the spot 
at which he was pointing, but as our own 
horses frequently wandered to this spring 
in search of water, this did not alarm me. 
However, in the muddy margin of the 
pool formed by the spring, I saw, among 
our own tracks, a number of foot prints 
made by feet that wore moccasins. 

Being unarmed, I did not need José’s 
urgent: “Corre, sefior! por su vida, 
corre!” (Run, run for your life!) to keep 
me dangerously near to the business end 
of the flying mule as we raced along the 
narrow trail. We entered the camp neck 
and neck—the water kegs rising and 
falling with every bound of the terrified 
mule. As the kegs would have contin- 
ued to pound the mule as long as he ran, 
and as the mule would have kept on 
running as long as he was being thus 
pounded, an instance of perpetual motion 
was spoiled by a Mexican, who skillfully 
lassoed the mule and brought him to a 
standstill. 
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Our hurried entrance naturally created 
a fever of excitement in the camp. The 
Mexicans rushed out of their shacks, 
all armed with knives, and a few with 
ancient, dilapidated carbines also, for 
which they had no cartridges. All were 
expecting an immediate attack. When 
order had been partially restored, a coun- 
cil of war was held. José, who was an 
experienced “ Apachero,” informed usthat 
the band was composed of about a dozen 
warriors, and that, for some reason, they 
were in a very great hurry, as was shown 
by their not following our trail. 

“Suppose they had had a little time to 
spare, José, what then?” I asked. 

“Our souls would now be in Heaven, 
sefior,” he replied, with a shiver, devoutly 
crossing himself. 

“A fine pair for St. Peter to draw to!” 
remarked Jones, gruffly. 

Clarkson, incorrigible tenderfoot that 
he was, proposed that we, and as many 
of the Mexicans as would go, should 
saddle up and follow the Indians; but 
Jones dryly informed him that he had 
not “lost any ’Paches” and could see 
no good reason why he should “go hunt- 
in’ fer any.” It was finally agreed that 
a look-out be kept posted up on Santa 
Anna during the day and a regular cor- 
don of sentinels around the camp at 
night. Our stock of rifles was distributed 
among such of the Mexicans as were 
known to be good shots, and the camp 
assumed quite a military appearance. 

The fear of encountering the band of 
Apaches kept the Mexicans from desert- 
ing us and the night passed uneventfully. 
No attempt was made to resume work 
the next morning and several of the 
Mexicans joined the look-out on Santa 
Anna; but the greater number sought 
shady places in which to indulge in the 
national game of monte, or to enjoy a 
siesta. 

That most appetizing of all odors to 
hungry men, the odor of frying bacon, 
was permeating the camp as the noon- 
day meal was being prepared, when 
shouting was heard upon Santa Anna. 
Running out of my tent, rifle in hand, I 
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beheld the Mexicans, wildly leaping and 
tumbling down the mountain side. 

“Los vienen, sehor!” the foremost of 
them shouted to me as I was running to 
meet him. 

“‘Who are coming?” I asked. 

‘Los Apaches!” he shrieked, as he 
stumbled and fell sprawling into a bed of 
cactus. His rifle flew from his hands and, 
striking a rock, was discharged. The 
startling cry of “los Apaches!” followed 
immediately by the report of the rifle, 
roused the sleeping Mexicans, who sprang 
to their feet in a frenzy of terror and 
began firing right and left at nothing. 
Jones sprang upon a large rock, revolver 
in hand, and in a loud voice threatened 
to kill the next man who fired a shot. 
This stopped the firing, and the look-out 
coming up just at that moment informed 
us that the Apaches had been seen cross- 
ing the valley. 

“How far off are they?” Jones asked. 

“Muy lejos, sefior” (very far), was the 
vague reply. 

“How many did you see?” asked 
Jones. 

“‘Muchisimos, sefior,’ was the equally 


_indefinite response. 


“You can’t never get no satisfaction 
out of a greaser, nohow,” Jones grum- 
bled, turning to me. “Come along up 
an’ let’s see what it was that stampeded 
them skeery fools. Véngase, Juan,” he 
said, taking the look-out by the arm. 

We ascended the mountain as rapidly 
as possible, stopping when we had reached 
a point whence the entire valley could be 
seen. Down in the valley the intense 
heat was quivering and dancing, and the 
ever-changing illusions of a mirage were 
spread out before us. A far-away range 
of mountains had seemingly detached 
itself from terra firma and was floating 
above a beautiful lake of rippling blue 
water. Upon the margin of the lake was 
a grove of graceful palms, whose feathery 
tops bent and waved with the passing 
breezes. Beyond and almost hidden by 
the palms, the battlemented towers and 
turrets of a medizval castle appeared. 

A fleecy cloud drifting down the val- 
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ley cast its shadow upon the scene, and 
all vanished as though touched by a 
magician’s wand. 

“There, sefior, right in the centre of 
the valley,” said Juan, “is where I saw 
the Indians.” 

“TI don’t see them,” said Jones—upon 
whom the beauty of the mirage had been 
lost—‘‘and I don’t believe you saw any, 
either. There’s nothing out there but a 
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of what seemed to be Indian warriors— 
their plumed head-dresses quivering and 
shaking as they moved along. Jones ob- 
served them closely for a few moments; 
then, as a look of supreme disgust passed 
over his grizzled face, he turned to Juan 
and asked: 

“Ts that what scared you?” 

“Si, sefior; los Apaches,” Juan replied. 

“Don’t you know ’Paches don’t wear 
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‘* Pray accept it as a token of the high esteem in which you will ever be held 
by the Army of Mexico.” 





few cactuses an’ daggers,” he added in 
English. 

The cloud passed on down the valley 
and the mirage was again forming. 

“These Mexicans are such infernal—,” 
Jones began, but was interrupted by Juan, 
who whispered shrilly and excitedly: 

“ Alla, sefior!” (there they are!) 

Marching directly towards us across 
the valley, apparently, was a large party 





their feathers standing straight up on 
their heads?” Then in English he con- 
tinued, “It takes a fool Mexikin ter fin’ 
snakes in his boots. Them Injuns is 
nothin’ but them daggers we saw a while 
ago.” 

As he spoke a wind swirl passed down 
the valley, carrying with it a cloud of 
dust and sand. When it had passed we 
saw that the warriors had vanished, and 
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in their places stood a number of yucca 
palms—more popularly known as Span- 
ish daggers. Even as we watched them 
they began again to assume the graceful 
form of feather palms. 

“Umph!” Jones grunted. “ Dinner’s 
gittin’ cold; let’s go back to camp.” 

The next morning, while it was still 
dark, I was aroused by the hum of voices 
about my tent. All the camp seemed to 
be astir. Hurrying to my door to ascer- 
tain the cause of the commotion, I heard, 
above the noises of the camp, a medley 
of distant shouts and rifle shots. As I 
listened, the musical notes of a cavalry 
bugle came floating in on the chill morn- 
ing breezes. Then a long-drawn volley 
of rifle shots, followed by a moment of 
silence. The bugle ‘sounded exultantly 
again, and its last faint notes were drowned 
by the rushing, thundering noise made 
by a large body of galloping horses. 

Clarkson came rushing up, wild with 
excitement, just as Jones joined me at the 
tent door. 

‘What's the row?” asked Clarkson. 

“Judging by the sounds, it is a battle 
between Mexican soldiers and Indians,” 
I replied. 

“Well, why not let’s go help the sol- 
diers ?” he asked, turning to Jones. 

“You can go ef you want to,” Jones 
replied. “Ef the Fool Killer don’t git 
you, I reckon the ’Paches won't.” 

The sounds of battle gradually died 
away in the distance, leaving us in a 
state of suspense as to which side had 
been victorious. 

* * * * 
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As the last rays of the setting sun were 
gilding the top of Santa Anna that day, 
a bugle rang sweetly out not far away, 
and in a few minutes a troop of Mexican 


cavalry galloped into our camp. It was 
joyfully welcomed by the Mexicans, who, 
when they were informed that the Indi- 
ans had been defeated and that a large 
number had been killed, filled the air with 
their “ Vivas!” and other shouts of joy 
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and satisfaction. The officer command- 
ing the troop—a grizzled, fierce-looking 
man, his face grimy with smoke and dust 
—rode up to where my partners and I 
were standing, saluted and asked in ex- 
cellent English: 

‘‘Have I the pleasure of addressing 
the proprietors of the camp?” 

Instinctively I returned his salute and 
bowed an affirmative response to his 
question. 

“As you are probably aware,” contin- 
ued the officer, “my command has just 
had an encounter with hostile Indians, in 
which we have been victorious. By a 
renegado captured by my men I was told, 
just before they shot him, that these 
Indians had been drawn into this part of 
the country by signal fires lighted on the 
top of this mountain. Can you gentle- 
men inform me who lighted them?” 

Visions of a drum-head court martial 
and a firing party passed before my mind 
and I was about to make some equivo- 
cal reply, when Clarkson stepped forward 
and, with a ludicrous attempt at a military 
salute, boldly admitted that he had origi- 
nated the idea of making the signals. 

“Then it is to you, sefior, that I owe 
my victory; for had not your signals 
concentrated the Indians, we would have 
made but little headway fighting the wide- 
ly scattered bands,” the officer said, dis- 
mounting and extending his hand to 
Clarkson. 

“Permit me, caballero,” he continued, 
“to extend to you the thanks of the Re- 
public for having enabled us to strike the 
Apache demons a blow from which they 
will not soon recover. With this,” he 
added, drawing from his belt a beautiful, 
gold-mounted revolver, “I killed the 
Apache chief. Will you accept it from 
me as a token of the high esteem in 
which you will ever be held by the Army 
of Mexico?” 

“Umph! If it don’t take er fool ten- 
derfoot fer luck!” Jones muttered, dis- 
gustedly. 

Colhterville, Tennessee. 
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By R. RITCHIE. 


WO weeks of enforced idleness in a 

good game country should prove a 
source of unmingled satisfaction to the 
average sportsman, and so it would have 
proved with me save for the fact that a 
painful and annoying disorder made the 
rest imperative. At a small and com- 
paratively little frequented spring in the 
southern part of the State—which, if its 
virtues were more widely known, would 
receivea tremendous patronage—lI passed 
two weeks, if not in perfect contentment, 
at least in a philosophic frame of mind. 
I was rapidly being healed and I had as 
much shooting as my strength would 
enable me to seek after. 

Having determined upon my destina- 
tion, my next inquiry was in regard to 
the existence of game in the vicinity. I 
received information, abundantly verified 
by my after experience, that small game 
—dquail, rabbits, squirrels and pigeons— 
were plentiful and but little disturbed, 
while back from the resort, which lay in 
a valley, in.the hills and mountains deer 
were numerous. Doubting my ability, 
then, to follow the deer into their rugged 
home, I took with me only a twelve-bore 
Ithaca cylinder, and a Stevens pock- 
et rifle .22 calibre. Knowing that I 
should be some distance from a base of 
supplies, and wishing also for the means 
to kill time, I carried with my scanty 
baggage only a couple of dozen brass 
shells and loading tools for the shot-gun 
and five hundred U. S. cartridges for the 
Stevens. With plenty of time on my 
hands, the loading and care of shells is, 
in its way, a recreation, and, though long 
‘grown out of the habit of using metal 
shells in a gun, I have still an affection 
for them—entertaining the perhaps fool- 
ish and exploded notion that they “shoot 
harder” than the paper ones. 

As for the Stevens .22, I would just 
about as soon think of leaving my pipe 


behind me as that remarkable little arm. 
If its ten-inch round tube could speak, 
articulately, what tales it could tell! Of 
“slash” rabbits in Arkansaw and “jacks” 
in Dakota. Of grey squirrels swinging 
from bough to bough in Wisconsin 
woods, and of their near cousins, that 
burrough the earth in the San Joaquin 
plains. Of the gobbler it killed on the 
Chariton Bottoms in Missouri, and of the 
big doe that it dropped in its tracks at 
the head-waters of a trouting-stream in 
Northern Michigan. Of the innumerable 
cotton-tails it has bowled over in the ha- 
zel thickets of Illinois, and of the pigeons 
it has brought down out of the tops of 
madrones in the Santa Lucia Mountains. 
No; I couldn't leave the little Stevens 
behind. I might have had a Bannock 
pony for it once, but I remembered that 
it had outshot “for beef” five Kentucky 
rifles on the White River in Arkansaw. 
I might have once exchanged it for a 
pile of furs of treble its value to an 
enamored French-Canadian guide, who 
loved it much, but I remembered that it 
furnished us with our only fresh meat for 
a week, when we were after the deer that 
didn’t materialize in Minnesota wilds— 
muskrat kittens and young grouse, too 
small and agile for the .45. Our lathy 
friend, Barnes of Arkansaw, will remem- 
ber how it shot—blue bottles at fifteen 
paces; squirrels’ eyes at twenty! I had 
it then, and money could not buy it; but 
it lies in the ooze of a San Joaquin duck- 
pond now—peace to its rusty remains! 
Having much leisure, and squirrels being 
abundant, and the O's of fence advertise- 
ments numerous, I did not have many of 
those U. S. twenty-twos when I came to 
pack my baggage for home. And by the 
way, if you use the .22, unreservedly, try 
the U.S. brand. Shoot a thousand or 
so—and see how unvarying they are and 
how rarely they snap. When you strike a 



















































































































good thing, say a word for it, and tie to it. 

I had been a day or two at the springs 
and had become a trifle tired of shooting 
ground-squirrels and picking up cotton- 
tails ‘round the place. Even a hawk or 
two out of a dead tree in the pasture— 
at 80 yards off-hand—didn’t satisfy me. 
I yearned for flying game and a squint 
between parallel brown tubes. The quail 
season had just opened, and the quail 
were there. I could hear them every 
morning from my bed-room window. 
I had even gathered in one or two with 
the Stevens, but quail, especially the 
California variety, are not built to aim at 
thro’ a rear peep, at all events. They are 
a trifle too restless—about the head, es- 
pecially—and though a .22 hole through 
the body does not destroy much meat, to 
remove the scalp and a part of the bone 
beneath is much more artistic. It looks 
neater and makes you feel better, if not 
the quail, which is the main point after all. 

So I loaded up my store of shells, two 
dozen in all. I wasn’t shooting for the 
market, nor yet for a record. I was only 
a semi-invalid seeking recreation, and two 
dozen shells, rightly disposed, will make 
a very pleasant morning shoot. I loaded 
‘em up with three-and a half drams of 
cheap black- powder—there is no style 
about me!—and a scant ounce of soft No. 
8 shot. Iam noting these little particu- 
lars here, to explain subsequent events. 
It was not a stiff load for a seven-pound 
arm; far from it, but I hate a kicking 
gun. Iatea light breakfast and an early 
one and strolled away toward the foot- 
hills. My road conducted me along a 
creek, flowing into the Pacific, some seven 
or eight miles distant. From the dense 
cover lining its banks came the occasional 
call of a quail. I had no dog, but, from 
the number of birds about, counted on 
getting a moderate bag with ease, dogless. 

The path led me over a six inch plank 
spanning the stream and, naturally, I 
looked up and down the reach of running 
water for indications of trout, having 
heard that there was a few to be found. 
On a ripple twenty yards below there 
was a flash of white sides and then the 
back fins and spine of a salmon, making 
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his way upward from the sea. Just as 
naturally as though it had been a flush- 
ing quail, the gun leaped to my shoulder, 
and at the discharge, the water flew in 
the riffle and then resumed its even 
course, while a ten-pound salmon floated 
belly upward into the quiet water below. 
This was the first fish that I had killed 


-with a gun since my boyhood, and, sus- 


pecting that it was only stunned, I made 
haste to clamber down the steep banks 
of the creek to reach my prize. Lifting 
him out by the gills, I discovered, that 
while the back of the fish was badly 
raked by the No. 8’s, what had really 
done the business for him were several 
shot marks in the head, stunning him. 
Left alone, he would soon have recovered, 
since the salmon, in their passage up 
stream to spawn, will carry for days 
ghastly cuts and bruises without impair- 


‘ing their vigor. This fish was, however, 


barring the wounds that I had inflicted, 
perfectly sound. He had come up, 
doubtless, the night before, from deep sea 
water, as the sea leeches, an infallible 
sign, were still clinging to his gills. 

I cleaned him, therefore, at once, and, 
wrapping him in ferns, hid the body in 
the bushes and proceeded on my way. I 
made a cut-off to my destination by 
passing through an alfalfa patch bordered 
by a hedge, and, as I suspected, found 
the cotton-tails (California's diminutive 
representative of the genus) at work. I 
murdered two of these a-sitting, since it 
was that or nothing, for one jump on the 
part of either would have landed them in 
the dense cover of the hedge. I paused 
to clean these before pocketting, since 
they are alive with fleas. They are better 
eating than the Eastern bunny, less woolly 
to the taste, though often spoiled for the 
table by the presence of grubs in the 
hide. 

An hour after leaving the hotel, found 
me beating the gulches leading back into 
the foothills for quail. They were there, 
too, but, without a dog, hard to locate 
and harder still to scatter. It was snap- 
shooting—the gun at the ready all the 
time. Without any intimation of their 
presence, a covey would roar out of the 














bush close by and disappear again before 
the gun could locate its mark. A stealthy 
approach, a nervous twittering of the 
concealed game—and then a single bird 
would rise followed by the report of the 
gun, as up through the few drifting blue 
feathers the balance of the covey would 
burst with a nerve-stirring “ whirr.” I got 
a nice little bunch of birds that morning, 
and I earned ’em—don’t forget it! I 
caught one or two of them on the run 
also, and the way a California quail will 
make his legs twinkle in passing from 
one clump of bushes to another, would 
give a “road-runner” points. I con- 
fess to this misdemeanor—but what was 
a poor invalid to do without a dog? 

I had just pocketted my last quail, as 
it proved, well up the side of a small 
cafion which I had penetrated for some 
distance, when I saw a very large covey 
of birds rise, as though alarmed by some 
intruder, a few hundred yards away. 
While speculating upon the probable 
cause of this movement on the part of 
the quail, the sound of rapid pinions be- 
hind me caused me to whirl with the gun 
at the ready. A flock of six or eight 
wood-pigeons were splitting the air at a 
seventy mile clip in my close neighbor- 
hood, and, firing with speed and no knowl- 
edge or remembrance of aim, I had the 
satisfaction of cutting down one of these 
beautiful birds out of the centre of the 
bunch. This is not always done easily 
with No. 8’s, for the small-shot absorb- 
tion of the California pigeon is something 
to wonder at. No.6 or even 5 is none 
too large for these tough and _ heavily 
feathered birds. I had come to the end 
of my cartridges by this time, save one in 
my belt. The remainder, with the excep- 
tion of five or six which as I afterward 
discovered I had thrown away under the 
impression that they were paper, jingled 
empty in my pocket. (I once, by the 
way, threw overboard into six feet of 
water and bottomless mud, thirty-six out 
of one hundred new nickle-plated shells ; 
this, during a hot corner, with the ducks 
coming in on all sides, in a*Minnesota 
rice-bed.) 
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Well, I put this remaining shell into 
the breech and strolled over in the direc- 
tion from which I had seen the last quails 
rise, curious to see what had startled 
them. I reached the point and, while 
peering into the bushes on each side, was 
myself sufficiently jarred as to nerves, to 
see an enormous wild-cat jump out of the 
bush and make for the side hill with long 
bounds. I had killed two or three cats 
in the East with a rifle and knew that 
they are credited with a nasty temper 
when wounded. I have since discovered 
that the California variety are much more 
timid, but I did not know it then. The 
reader may or may not be surprised then 
when I say that I hesitated about the 
eighth part of a second before pulling up 
the gun and putting it on him, but it’s a 
cold fact. It was an almighty big cat 
and my load was very light and the /asz. 
I caught him in the middle of a big 
jump, fairly in the side, forty yards away 
—and “he never smiled again”—not 
even smiled! He simply laid down. 

As I have said, I have killed several 
cats before this and three since—all, with 
big-bored rifles—but I never killed one 
deader than with this small charge of un- 
aristocratic black powder and soft 8’s out 
of a cylinder bored gun! One has to 
shoot a great deal and have many strange 
experiences, before he ceases to be sur- 
prised at performances like this. I have 
handled a gun for thirty years, but I never 
expect to duplicate that shot. I took no 
measurements but the cat was an enor- 
mous one—twice the size of the ordinary 
Eastern bob-cat. He must have weighed 
in the neighborhood of twenty-five or 
thirty pounds, although painfully thin 
and gaunt. His belligerent temperament 
was exhibited in a plentifully be-scarred 
head and torn ears and broken claws. 

This episode closed my morning’s sport 
and I reached the hotel in time for a hot 
bath in the spring before lunch. For 
variety of game, it was rather unprece- 
dented in my California experience before 
and since, and could be justly entitled 
“A Mixed Bag.” 

Oakland, California. 







T was five o’clock in the morning of 

a day in late November. The light 
of dawn was still hidden in the east. Low 
and threatening clouds obscured the sky, 
and the atmosphere was cold and pene- 
trating with a strong suggestion of snow. 
In a word, it was such a morning as is 
common in Northwestern Mississippi dur- 
ing the fall and winter months—the kind 
of a morning to inspire the native resi- 
dent with an earnest desire to cover up, 
head and ears, and sleep on forever. 
But it was not so with our party. We 
were there for sport, and the accompany- 
ing photograph may be accepted as evi- 
dence that our hopes were not doomed 
to disappointment. 

Ducks were the especial objects of our 
quest, and there were worlds of them. 
Half past four o’clock had found us in 
the stable—with half-frozen fingers and 
an abundant supply of the most forceful 
qualifying adjectives to be found outside 
of “ Webster's Unabridged” —endeavor- 
ing to hasten our departure in order to 
reach Alcorn’s Brake before daylight. 
We had only two miles to cover, and 
dawn found us on the scene of action; 
but not without finding some difficulties 
still before us, for it is one thing to reach 
the feeding grounds and quite another to 
find a vantage point promising the gun- 
ner good sport. 

The body of water upon which we 
were to shoot is jointly owned by James 
L. Alcorn of Eagle’s Nest, and W. R. 
Sadler of Jonestown, Mississippi, through 
whose courtesy we were permitted to 
satisfy fully our fondness for wild-fowl 
shooting. The brake is about five miles 
in length, curved like a horseshoe, with 
its extremities about a mile apart. Cy- 


clones and the destructive work of the 
millmen have wrought sad havoc with 
its original growth of cypress, and it is 
now so thickly checked with fallen tim- 
ber that the sportsman in hip boots can 
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cross it in almost any desired direction. 
However, many of the logs are submerged 
from one to four inches, and as there is 
nothing quite so slippery as a red cypress 
log on a frosty morning, to find and cross 
them before daylight is conducive to an 
involuntary indulgence in some of those 
aforesaid qualifying adjectives. Many 
were the falls taken and bruises received, 
and sundry were the“ cuss words” uttered 
in the fresh stillness of the morning air, 
before we succeeded in reaching the mid- 
dle of the brake—which, by the way, is 
some 400 or 500 yards in width at its 
narrowest point. We had decided to 
penetrate the treacherous fastnesses of 
these feeding grounds at points about a 
quarter of a mile apart. Daylight found 
us at our stands and already on the tip- 
toe of expectancy, for the whirring and 
and buzzing of thousands upon thousands 
of ducks could be heard, as they roared 
through the tops of the tall cypress trees 
—seeking a suitable place to settle upon 
the mossy waters below. 

Day dawned slowly, perhaps, but sure- 
ly, and its coming was signalled by two 
sharp reports from a point about four 
hundred yards distant, while two fine 
mallards lie fluttering in the water, the 
victims of Lane’s deadly aim. Jack But- 
ler was not to be outdone, however, and 
his Winchester repeater belched forth on 
the stillness of the morning—the reports 
vibrating through the tall cypress timber 
till one might imagine the big guns of 
Morro Castle had opened up with the in- 
tention of destroying the remainder ot 
Uncle Sam’s fleet. Jack’s ‘‘appetizer” 
evidently had not affected his nervous 
system, for his aim was true and many a 
noble old drake was suddenly cut down 
in full flight. The writer, too, had his 
little inning, and, while not the most ex- 
pert wing-shot in the world, managed to 
make a fine bag. But his disposition to 
be hoggish overcame his better judge- 
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ment and, in an effort to slay the whole 
flock, he leaned a bit too far from his 
blind and the result was a brace of fine 
ducks and an impromptu bath in the 
chilling waters. This unexpected dip in 
ice water at 6:30 a. m.,two miles from 
home, and encumbered by a pair of rub- 
ber boots which sticketh closer than a 
brother, was certainly not conducive toa 
due observance of the second command- 
ment; but there was no time to waste, 
and, hastily soothing my lacerated feelings 
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the showing of the big pile of mallards in 
the immediate background of this photo- 
graph; but our friends in Chicago and 
New Orleans will bear evidence that, for 
once in their lives, they had ducks enough 
and to spare, for we shipped quantities of 
them to both cities. 

I have told of but one of the many 
morning hunts which we three enjoyed 
in the months of November and Decem- 
ber. There were lots of funny experi- 
ences continually befalling us which could 
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AFTER THE MORNING’S SHOOT. 


Amateur Photo by A. V. Lang, Chicago. 


by recourse to a vial of anti-ice, I again 
made ready for the fray. 

Brother Lane with his Remington and 
Jack with his repeater were by this time 
making havoc in the upper brake, and 
the continual shooting naturally sent the 
ducks over my blind by the thousands. 
I ‘‘held my base” during the remainder 
of the flight and by 10 o’clock we had 
enough ducks to supply feathers for a 
large bed. The limited capacity of our 
camera (together with our modesty and 
a desire not to make our less fortunate 
sportsmen friends feel badly) prevented 
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only be fully appreciated by those who saw 
them or heard them narrated by eye-wit- 
nesses; but to the inexperienced and un- 
initiated in the art of blind-building I wish, 
in conclusion, to introduce Mr. A. V. Lane, 
of 12th street and Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago. Mr. Lane is of a very modest and 
retiring disposition, but, if sufficiently 
urged, I am quite sure he.will explain to 
any one willing to go South with him 
next November, his method of making 
blinds from willow trees. 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 





A SHIPWRECK AND A DEER. 


By WILL CAVE. 


HEN one whose fate or fortune it 

may have been to have fallen 

heir to the proclivities of ye immortal 
Nimrod becomes thoroughly imbued 
with the notion that it is time for him to 
take a day off in the woods, he is decided- 
ly most likely to accomplish his object— 
even if he has to go to the desperate ex- 
tent of wrecking a ship to carry out his 
dire designs. Be it known that there 
was aboard the Corona—which good ship 
steamed away from Seattle, Washington, 
January 20, 1898, bound for Skaguay, 
Alaska—just such an individual. As the 
party in question has had the honor of 
erstwhile tipping his hat te some of the 
friends of Sports AFIELD, he will for the 
occasion refer to himself in the first per- 
son present. Don’t think he has any 
first person future. He s¢hought he had 


a while back, but now guesses there was 
some mistake. 

While the steamer, with Klondykers 
laden, was gliding complacently along 
the channel, my hunting eyes were wont 
to rove, ever and anon, towards the many 
beautiful islands off the British Columbian 


coast. I was told that on any one of 
them could be found deer in plenty. 
Now, I like to hunt deer. But, pardon 
me, I forgot. I believe you are already 
more or less aware of that fact. The is- 
lands indeed looked most inviting. Soon 
I began to be aware of the presence in 
my make-up of very decided symptoms 
of hunting fever. Usually when symp- 
toms of this brand begin to manifest their 
presence foo severely, the only proper 
and sufficient remedy is prescribed di- 
rectly. But in this case there was a 
steamer to consider, which was chasing 
along past the islands at a rate of from 
ten to twelve ‘knots per hour, evidently 
seeming inclined to pay but little atten- 
tion to my ailment, and which had no 
notion whatever of stopping over for a 


week or two at about every other island’ 
(as I felt I should like to have it do) but 
just kept on paying strict attention to 
business. 

Finally the condition of things reached 
a point where I would stand it no longer. 
My blood was up. Gently approaching 
the officer in charge, in the most per- 
suasive tones and with fervid eloquence, 
I whispered: “Mr. Captain, stop the 
ship! I want to get off and hunt!” 

“T'll give you a plentiful opportunity 
to get off and wa/k in about three sec- 
onds, if you don’t move off this bridge.” 

“Just the thing! Where will you wait 
for me?” 

“T shall be delighted to wait for you 
’most anywhere you wish— Say at 
Skaguay” (sarcastically); “but get off the 
bridge and stay off.” 

I got off. I did not enjoy the view 
from the bridge, any way. 

That dose served to check my disease, 
but only temporarily. ‘I'll fool him,’ 
I muttered. “I'll show him if I’ll have to 
walk five or six hundred miles! I'll —-” 
(Happy thought.)—“I have him now! 
I'll teach him to get funny when a fellow 
is in the throes of an infirmity such as 
mine! I'll have his blamed old ship 
wrecked.” 

Did I have the ship wrecked? Well, 
you would have thought she was wrecked 
if you had been on board at 7:10 o'clock 
the very next morning. And I got my 
chance to go hunting, too! ‘The first day 
was devoted to hunting various things: 
hunting an opportunity to get to shore in 
a life boat; Aunting a favorable location 
to establish a camp and to build a fire out 
of some real nice wet wood after getting 
there; hunting for the baggage which we 
“longed for” and which “never came;” 
hunting any old sort of a proposition to 
in some way get the better of the fury of 
the storm which soon set in and lasted 
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without abating throughout the night; in 
fact, hunting, at all times, as much pro- 
visions and comfort out of the situation 
as it was possible to hunt. 

Some one said the wreck was caused 
by the unlicensed pilot’s getting the worse 
for lemonade or ginger ale or something 
of that sort, and allowing the ship to 
travel a mile and a half out of its course, 
but whoever made such a remark did so 
simply because he was not better in- 
formed. He had not reflected upon the 
fact that there was a crank aboard who 
had made up his mind to go hunting, no 
matter what the price, and who had de- 
cided that for such purpose the ship must 
be stopped. 

In the shipwrecks you read about, 
there is always confusion, panic, pande- 
monium: children crying, women scream- 
ing, men swearing, and all that sort of 
thing. Not so in our shipwreck. There 
was almost no excitement whatever. 
The passengers took it as coolly as if they 
knew the ship was wrecked on purpose. 
Probably many did surmise this to have 
been the case. Surely there appeared to 
be no legitimate excuse for an accidental 
wreck. The morning was perfectly clear 
and calm, day was just breaking,and what 
in Heaven’s name a fool pilot should be 
doing away ‘over on the opposite side of 
the channel from that marked down on 
the chart as the regular course, is a ques- 
tion too deep for any to answer—save 
and except, of course, the one individual 
referred to, who wished to go hunting on 
Lewis Island. Why, if the reef on which 
the ship struck had not proved to have 
been put there to stay, in about another 
minute the boat would have been climb- 
ing all over Lewis Island, and would 
have scared to death all my chances to 
eat venison broiled over the coals. 

Immediately upon being landed upon 
a point of the island scarcely over 225 
yards from where the steamer was hung 
up for repairs, a couple of our party began 
looking up as likely a spot as might be 
found to arrange something like a shelter 
for a little coterie who had suddenly be- 
come acquaintances and really perhaps 
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fast friends through force of circum- 
stances; and about the first thing, of 
conrse, to attract the particular attention 
of one, was a deer track made but a short 
time previous in the snow—fresh-fallen 
the evening before. “Well, it’s an ilk 
wind which blows nobody good, etc. If 
we have to stay very long around here, 
somebody I am acquainted with is going 
to get mixed up with the owner of that 
track.” 

If my memory is not seriously at fault, 
there were several minor matters to at- 
tract my attention for a number of hours 
after the landing was made; but on the 
second afternoon, with a rifle kindly lent 
me by a Mr. Thompson (one of the Ari- 
zona contingent) I made a little détour 
through the woods on the island and in 
about two hours’ time was dragging in 
the tiniest deer one ever set eyes upon. 
It was truly a little beauty; but, honestly, 
I was almost ashamed to take it to camp. 
If it could have been palmed off as a 
good, healthy jack-rabbit, it would have 
been all right; but one of the fellows— 
who, at some time or another, had had a 
real live deer pointed out to him in some 
menagerie or park—sung out: “Look 
at the deer! Where did you catch it?” 
That settled the jack-rabbit proposition 
—though any deer that would not dress 
over forty-five pounds ought to have 
been a jack-rabbit, any way. 

The next time some scientific chap 
tells you that there are only two kinds 
of deer on this continent, you tell him 
that he is another! that I say so, and that 
if he wants to argue the question he can 
come around and I'll guarantee to give 
him the best we have in the shop on the 
subject to convince him to the contrary. 
Happening to have been in at the death, 
on divers and sundry occasions of both 
the white-tail and black-tail deer of the 
Rockies, I wish to put myself on record 
at this time as having been responsible 
for the early demise of one little British 
Columbian quadruped which was never 
nearer than a sixteenth cousin to either 
of those mentioned. The stub of a black 
tail, and the general color of the animal 
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otherwise, indicated the black-tail species ; 
but the small ears, the shape of the head, 
and more particularly the size, altogether 
seemed to denote a nearer affinity to the 
common Virginia deer. The almost 
black face and the shorter legs, taken with 
the above, would designate, in the eyes 
of the non-scientific observer, an entirely 
different variety of deer to either. But 
the flesh? Yes, that was all right. It 
was venison beyond dispute—and the 
finest in the land. 

It would have gladdened the heart of 
the gun connoisseur to have witnessed the 
goodly array of shooting irons which ap- 
peared on the scene in about fifteen min- 
utes after Cervus miniaturus and his 
cold-blooded destroyer arrived in camp. 
There were weapons galore—sufficient to 
have armed a Light Brigade; and it is 
doubtful if there were two alike—all 
undergoing extensive preparations for the 
execution to follow on the next day. 
“ But the next day—it rained.” Not only 
rained, but it howled. There was about 
as wild a commotion of the elements as 
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shipwrecked people care to encounter. 
The hunters forgot their inclination to 
slaughter, likewise their desire for fresh 
meat, and sought only means whereby to 
glean but a little comfort from the none 
too pleasant situation. The fourth day 
was a marked improvement over the third, 
and rather late in the afternoon I thought 
to venture after further deer; but finding 
more hunters’ tracks than the other kind, 
and no game, returned empty handed. 
On the fifth day we were taken on board 
the A/-Az, southward bound, and trans- 
ferred several hours later to the Oregon 
—already overloaded but bound Alaska- 
ward. After a stormy passage we were 
finally landed, right side up, though con- 
spicuously short of baggage or other 
paraphernalia, at Skaguay. 

By the way, that little shipwreck—I 
mean, deer hunt—kicked a great big hole 
in my Alaska anticipations, and thereby 
my sack of Klondyke nuggets is, as yet, 
decidedly not in evidence. I wish I had 
not gone shipwr—deer hunting. 

Seattle, Washington. 


MAYING. 


Oh, I love to go a-Maying, when the breezes cool are straying 
O’er the blossoms sweetly springing from the shady forest aisle, 
Where the maples low are bending, and the song of birds ascending 


Seems to ope the door of Heaven whence the angels look and smile. 


While the insects chirp and chatter, and the squirrels lightly patter 

O’er the little mounds and valleys where the leaves have drifted down; 
There I find the fairest treasure, all my clinging hands can measure, 

And I deftly weave and fashion them into a floral crown. 


Oh, I love to go a-Maying, when the sunbeams bright are playing 
O’er the bonny golden tresses of the maiden of my choice: 
While the feathered songsters o’er us hush their merry matin chorus, 
And the woods are silent, list’ning to the music of her voice. 

Far away the bells are ringing, and the gentle winds are bringing 
Sounds of distant life and labor from the smoke-encircled town; 

But I only heed the present, in the dim aisles sweetly pleasant, 
And upon her snowy forehead set my fragrant floral crown. 


Towanda, Pennsylvania. 
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THE WHITE BRIG. 


By CHARLES F. ALLEN. 


T was yet night when I awoke, and, 
rising quietly, dressed myself and 
opened the outer door without waking 
my wife or the little one. They were 
tired indeed with their vigils of the even- 
ing, made into the larger hours of the 
night because I was to sail on the morrow. 
The morrow was come, and I breathed 
the fresh air of the morning with the more 
\. pleasure that it promised a fair wind and 
‘a sailor's day. I closed the door behind 
me and sat down upon a convenient chair. 
In a few minutes the tremulous light of 
the dawn spread around and above the 
long dark sweep of the horizon. The harbor was 
still as death, until suddenly I heard far-off voices from its 
gloom, as if they had wakened at the coming of the sun. Then 
the upper spars of the shipping showed against the sky, and 
as I watched I saw the dimly growing outline of the Phantom, 
until she stood in bold relief. 
I opened the door again and called my wife. She was awake 
\ in an instant, and while the sun rose slowly in the east— 
throwing at last a long, level ray against the snowy quarter of the Phantom—she 
hurriedly prepared the last meal we should take together for many weeks. 

I watched her a little, while she worked, and more than once saw her slyly put 
the corner of her apron to her eyes. We ate almost in silence, with occasional efforts 
to be commonplace with slight success. Baby Margie gave us at last a release 
from the restraint of the breakfast table, and as soon as she was dressed we left the 
house and walked rapidly to the home of her grandmother, where Mary quartered 
the little one for a while. 

The sun was well up; the click of the capstan came up the hill; the Phantom's 
topsails hung loosely on the yards, and she swung uneasily at her single anchor. 
We stopped a moment to admire her: the long and graceful outlines and cloud- 
like whiteness of the hull, the taut and tapering poise of the yellow spars, the 
folds of snowy cotton shining loosely in the sun, together made a picture to glad- 
den the sailor's heart. The pride I felt in my new command began for a moment 
to make me forgetful of the sorrowful face of my wife. We walked silently to 
the quiet wharf, where I signalled for the boat. Before it reached the shore we had 
taken leave of each other, and, vainly striving to hide her sorrow, Mary was 
re-tracing her steps, that from the higher ground she might see us on our outward 
course. 

As I stepped on deck the mate informed me that everything was in readi- 
ness for our immediate departure and I ordered him to get under way. As the 
anchor, already apeak, broke ground after a few quick whirls of the capstan, the brig 
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swung off under the jib till the topsails 
and mainsail’ were braced and sheeted 
home, when, for the first time, the Phan- 
tom moved through the water—a newly- 
christened toiler of the seas. The crew 
worked bravely, as if sharing their offi- 
cers’ desire to “get out a-flying,” and 
before we passed the city had every sail 
drawing in the northwest breeze. As 
we swept down the bay, I watched for the 
house of my uncle on Bangs’ Island, and 
as it came in sight saw the old man wav- 
ing a flag at his door. He had always 
wanted me to forsake coasting and take 
to the foreign trade; so that his delight 
was unbounded at the excellent promise 
of the Phantom, which he had watched 
from the laying of the keel to the bending 
of the sails. I looked aloft. Every stitch 
of canvas drew and the spars and rigging 
swung with the beauty of a dream to the 
graceful motion of the ship, now begin- 
ning to feel the ocean swell. Before we 
had passed from sight the old sailor had 
covered his little flag-staff with the ut- 
most gaiety of Marryat’s Code. 

By noon we had sunk the land, except 
where it faintly showed as the vessel rose 
on asturdy wave. At last I had cut loose 
from the dull but dangerous monotony 
of following the coast from the Capes to 
Passamaquoddy, and it was with inward 
pride that I ordered the course laid at 
S. S. W.—regretting that the sweep of 
the Gulf prevented me from steering for 
the Southern Cross. We were bound for 
St. Kitts with a cargo of shooks, pota- 
toes and sundries; there to load with 
sugar for New York. Freights were 
good in those days, especially for nimble 
vessels, and nothing was needed to com- 
plete my exultation as I saw the easy way 
the Phantom spun along. By night we 
had settled into the ordinary routine of 
an ocean voyage which carried us day 
after day nearer our destination, with only 
trifling hitches incidental to the handling 
of a new vessel. 

About a hundred miles to the south- 
ward of the Gulf, the heat being intense 
and there being more or less perishable 
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cargo between decks, I ordered the after 
hatches off and requested Mr. Fish, the 
mate, to take a look at some packages 
which had been rather hurriedly stowed 
on the evening before sailing. 

Looking up from the figures I was en- 
gaged in for some minutes after the mate 
had disappeared below, I saw a strange 
man leaning quietly against the rail, 
watching me with some appearance of 
astonishment, which I reflected without 
understanding. I will not attempt to 
describe the sensation I experienced as I 
looked him over. It was a little like fear 
perhaps, and as we faced each other it 
seemed as if the fathomless ocean under 
his feet for the first time presented itself 
to me as a dangerous and awful reality. 
It was the old feeling, touched with 
something of the superstitious, that I had 
felt when for the first time I laid out on 
the topsail yard, beaten with a freezing 
gale, blinded with sleet, and swung in 
dizzy circles a hundred feet above the 
foaming waves. I will not say that he 
resembled my brother (lost many years 
before with a son of Skysail Peggy in an 
open boat), yet for my life I could not but 
see beyond him the long, white beach 
and mournful surf as when they yielded 
up the dead. About my height and age, 
I saw with more critical eyes that but for 
a dark mustache, and eyebrows almost 
black, he in a great measure resembled 
myself: a fact I should have hardly dwelt 
upon but for the associations his appear- 
ance had so strangely raised. It was but 
a minute perhaps that we stared at each 
other—though it seemed an hour—when 
the stranger spoke: 

“A squall to windward, sir!” 

I turned quickly and looked to the 
eastward. There was nothing threatening 
in sight, and the steady roll and tumble 
ofthe bright green waves diminished in the 
sunlight until only a thread-like ring of 
breezy white stretched far around the line 
of vision. 

I answered him angrily: ‘‘Who are 
you?” 

“T am a sailor and a stowaway,” he 
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replied; “but I tell you again a squall is 
coming. I know these waters well, and 
every minute is worth a sail.” 

He spoke earnestly and watched me 
anxiously as he concluded. I called the 
imate, who was already on his way out. 
He looked at the man in surprise, and 
questioningly at me, after ordering the 
crew to replace the hatches. 

‘““Mr. Fish,” I said, ‘“‘here is a stowa- 
‘way who claims to be a sailor and a judge 


-of weather and who sees a squall to wind- - 


ward. Can you make it out?” 

I followed his eye as he looked around 
the horizon, and to my astonishment saw 
a change in the sky, which, instead of be- 
ing clear as before, now showed a faint 
white spot over the port bow close to the 
horizon. Again the stranger spoke: 

“If you don’t believe me, look at the 
glass.” 

I was now impressed by his earnest 
manner and, going below, saw that the 
barometer (which had been standing at 
30.50) had fallen with incredible rapidity 
to 29.70. I now forgot the pride which 
had kept me from heeding the warning I 
had received, and ordered all the light 
sails in. The Phantom was bowling along 
in a merry way, bending gracefully under 
her trim display of canvas, tossing the 
crisp, green water into showers of spray, 
_and starting the brilliant flying-fish into 
long flights beneath the boom. Already 
the breeze freshened ominously, with a 
peculiar minor tone, and the faint glare 
in the south-east had spread and height- 
ened till it glowed like the blink of a fleet 
of bergs. Hardly ten minutes had elapsed 
since the stranger’s appearance, but the 
nimble sailors, assisted by the newcomer 
himself, had already stowed the outer 

jibs and royal and taken in the other 
lighter sails, when the breeze died away 
with a sudden puff—leaving the other 
canvas flapping in the sun. I looked at 
the aneroid, which I had brought on deck 
— it stood at 29.40—and shouted to the 
crew to be lively aloft. The upper top- 
sail rattled down, the foresail furled grace- 
fully upwards ; a moment more and they 
“were securely stopped, and with the reef- 
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ing of the mainsail the Phantom waited 
the squall under lower topsail and jib, 
main staysail and close-reefed mainsail. 
None had worked like the stowaway, who 
went aloft with the agility of a squirrel, 
and who now stood forward—an object 
of curiosity to the crew. 

The white glare in the south-east, no 
longer widening in the sky, grew nearer 
with a sullen far-away murmur and the 
lively waves which the vessel had flung 
from her snowy sides now gave way toa 
long and glassy swell that set her rolling 
and pitching like a heipless hulk. There 
was a breath of wind at last and the ves- 
sel answered her helm. Then the un- 
certain murmur grew into a roar and with 
a wild lashing of the sea the squall swept 
through the rigging with a noise so deaf- 
ening we scarcely heard the crash aloft 
where our topsail split from head to foot. 
The ship lay over on her side with a lurch 
that sent us off our feet, and over the 
weather rail the water came in torrents 
that set the decks afloat. As soon as 
possible we took in everything but the 
topsail and under this went flying before 
the wind, which had hauled into the 
southward. 

In half an hour the squall had spent 
its force, and, wearing ship, we again 
continued our voyage. The work of re- 
pairing our topsail and of righting some 
minor injuries on deck caused me to for- 
get the stowaway sailor for an hour or 
so; but I afterwards called him aft and 
questioned him closely. All I could get 
from him was his name—as he chose to 
give it—Robert Delamar, and that his 
occupation was following the sea. He 
had secreted himself below, just before 
we had finished loading, with a scanty 
allowance of hard-tack and water, evi- 
dently understanding that the hatches 
would be opened before we had been 
long at sea. To dispose of his case, I 
produced the ship's articles, which he 
signed as ordinary seaman at a dollar for 
the run, and took his place among the 
crew. 

It was the opinion of Mr. Fish and my- 
self that the weight of the squall had been 
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to the southward, and this opinion was 
partially confirmed during the day by the 
sight of a full-rigged ship making north 
with the loss of foretopmast and other 
spars. Our conversation naturally dwelt 
upon the odd events of the afiernoon, 
during the course of which talk I saw that 
the mate, with an old sailor’s weakness, 
had half a doubt as to whether Delamar 
had really emerged from the hold or had 
come on board in a more uncanny way. 
He also had noticed his resemblance to 
myself—not personally only, but in the 
sound of his voice. Some of these things 
I evidently could not dismiss from my 
thoughts; for in the middle of the night 
I dreamed of Skysail Peggy’s prophecy 
at the launch of the brig: 

“The Divil’ll dance the decks afore 
she fetches land!” 

Such a remark was so much in keep- 
ing with Peggy’s temper, since the death 
of her only son and sole support had set 
her mind adrift, that perhaps no one but 
my wife had noticed it. I had heard her 


benediction, to be sure, and laughed at 
Mary’s weakness in placing it among the 
little stock of unselfish hidden troubles 


that every loving woman has. Now it 
came to me again—waking me from my 
sleep and intensifying the effect of the 
day’s occurrences. The ability to foretell 
the squall, which might have cost us our 
topmasts at least, was something I could 
hardly attribute to experience, and which 
Mr. Fish as much as said was the Devil’s 
wisdom. But for all that we inwardly 
were forced to admit it had served us a 
good turn and from thinking much about 
it we grew to forget it as we neared 
our port. Delamar performed his du- 
ties quietly and willingly, never speak- 
ing of his own accord, and apparently 
entirely satisfied at having so easily se- 
cured his passage. 

At last on the morning of September 
15th the great central column of Mount 
Misery, side by side with Nevis, rose out 
of the southern sea, and by the setting of 
the sun we anchored in the bay of Basse- 
terre—a quaint, flat town, whose white 
roofs gleamed in the fading light that set 
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the giant mountain in black and gold 
against the darkened east. 

A few moments after our arrival the 
consignee of the vessel, Mr. Joshua 
Brown, paid us a visit, and with genuine 
West Indian hospitality insisted on my 
going ashore and passing the night at 
his home. This invitation I gladly ac- 
cepted, and in an hour found myself in 
the midst of as happy and pleasant a 
family as it might be one’s fortune to meet. 
We were up early, and before night the 
Phantom’s decks resounded with the lively 
shanties of a darkey gang as they assisted 
the crew in discharging the cargo into the 
moseses or lighters of the port. Delamar 
had gone ashore with the ship's boat be- 
fore I returned, and from Mr. Fish’s man- 
ner in telling me of it, I judged it relieved 
his mind of a load. 

Intending to go ashore after knocking 
off for the day, it occurred to me that, as 
I had been presented with a handsome 
revolver by my Portland agents, I might 
as well put it in my pocket. It was 
somewhere in my stateroom ; but diligent 
rummaging failed to find it. I was rea- 
sonably certain that it had been in a locker 
near the head of my bunk, and was cer- 
tainly non-plussed at missing it, as it was 
in more than one respect, saving the 
chronometer, the most valuable article of 
my personal effects. My name had been 
put on the barrel, but under the circum- 
stances its recovery, if stolen, would be 
entirely improbable. Further search the 
next day was no more successful, and it 
was given up for lost. 

We had been in port nearly a week, 
and had the cargo out except a part of 
the shooks intended for the other side of 
the island; a part of the hold was dun- 
naged and ready for the sugar; but we 
were obliged to delay loading until every- 
thing was ashore. Much of this time I 
spent at Mr. Brown’s—my duties not re- 
quiring my presence on board—and when 
not with him I had been accustomed to 
stroll about the town, every feature of 
whose life was new to my experience. 
There had lately come a Spanish goleta 
into port, and her evil-favored, greasy and 























garlicky crew delighted in sauntering 
through the curious streets, where they 
elicited no great admiration. Imagine my 
surprise at being greeted by a party of 
these, during one of my walks, with a 
freshness and familiarity that betokened a 
convivial acquaintance. My refusal to 
respond to their greeting and outlandish 
jabberings left honors easy in the way of 
surprises, and they watched me till I 
turned a handy corner as if they had 
thoughts of resenting what they took for 
an insult. I was entirely at a loss to un- 
derstand the affair, as the actions of the 
Spaniards showed that no insolence had 
been intended. I told Mr. Fish of it and 
after hearing me he brought his hand 
down upon the cabin table with a thump 
and expression of his opinion: 

“If we carry the Devil as passenger, we 
ought to be on speaking terms with his 
friends!” 

“Still thinking of Delamar,’’ was my 
inward comment, and for that reason I 
hastened to change the subject. 

The next morning a short and thick- 
set darkey came on board and with many 
gesticular apologies presented me with 
a bill of some forty shillings, English 
money, the items of which purported 
that I had bought of Begoli Johnson a 
coat, a waistcoat, and a pair of trousers. 

Mr. Johnson’s eyes grew wide with as- 
tonishment, when I denied the transac- 
tion, until they resembled a pair of new- 
laideggs. He then insisted that I bought 
the articles the day before, gave my name 
as Captain Hope of the Yankee brig, and 
asked him to send the bill to Mr. Brown, 
who said he could not pay it until I told 
him to. This story he maintained, in 
spite of my denials, until, out of patience, 
with his persistence, I ordered him 
ashore. An hour afterwards I was no- 
tified that action had been brought be- 
fore the magistrate to recover the 
amount of the claim, and that a hearing 
would take place at 4 o’clock. At the 
office of the magistrate I found the 
claimant and two witnesses—one black 
and one originally white. These three 
swore unqualifiedly in substance with the 
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story of the plaintiff as already given, and 
that it was about dusk when the purchase 
was made. The witnesses identified me 
positively. At the time related I was 
strolling about alone and had met. the 
Spaniards. I thought at first of calling 
them as witnesses and instinctively looked 
towards the bay through the open doors 
of the room. The goleta was under sail, 
and I saw no alternative but to pay the 
bill at once or to swear to what might 
reasonably be thought a lie, only to pay 
afterwards. I was bewildered as well as 
angry, and after denying anew the justice 
of the demand, finished by paying it, with 
five shillings costs. 

The result of this affair was more than 
disconcerting for the mate, who now be- 
gan to believe in Skysail Peggy’s prom- 
ise of an infernal passenger, while as for 
myself I wondered if I had lost my senses 
or could have suffered from aberration of 
mind during my solitary walks. To Mr. 
Brown the mystery was even deeper— 
the man Johnson having a good reputa- 
tion and appearing entirely sincere in his 
assertions. I began to feel anxious to get 
away, although expecting to sail with a 
vague fear of finding the mysterious Del- 
amar on board. Twice during the week 
which followed just such incidents as my 
meeting the Spaniards occurred, except 
that I was recognized by individuals only. 

The work of loading the vessel went 
on but slowly and only at the end of the 
third week of our stay did we stow the 
last hogshead of cargo. On the day we 
finished loading, the 7th of October, I 
agreed to meet Mr. Brown at his office, 
where he was to settle the outward freight 
and adjust the accounts of the vessel. As 
we stood talking in the office, with half-a- 
dozen loungers within hearing, Brown 
remarked that the freight would have to 
be partly paidin drafts. ‘‘The rest you can 
take with you if you go to the bottom,” 
he added, laughingly. I set 8 o’clock 
as the time for my return from the brig, 
which lay out in the bay and was getting 
in shape for sailing the next day. To 
save hindering the crew, who were busy 
setting up the standing rigging, I borrowed 
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a small clinker-built skiff from Mr. Brown 
and pulled out alone. 

At a few minutes before 8 I left the 
Phantom to go ashore. It was quite dark 
and | had to be guided by a light at my 
landing place. Whenabout half way there 
the boat's painter, which had dropped 
overboard, touled one of my paddles and, 
carelessly leaving both of them loose in 
the rowlocks, I turned and reached for- 
ward to take it in. In this act I caught 
my heel and fell on my hands and knees 
—rocking the boat considerably before I 
got myself on even keel again. When I 
turned to my paddles after fixing the 
rope, to my disgust I found they had 
slipped out of their places and were hope- 
lessly adrift. Had 1 appreciated the con- 
sequences of this little accident, which 
promised me only a tedious task of pad- 
dling with a small foot-board for an hour 
or so, | should have perhaps been able to 
have prevented them. As it was, I made 
but slow progress shorewards—being 
held back by the easterly breeze which 
began to blow lightly and soon freshened 
up until I saw that it was going to be im- 
possible to make a landing. 1 concluded 
to return to the ship and wait till morn- 
ing. The wind being fair to drift me back, 
I sat down to rest a minute and while do- 
ing so noticed that several lights were 
moving about near the water's edge and 
faintly distinguished shouts and cties. 
‘Lhe cause of so much unusual activity 
and excitement I thought was explained 
when a large ship's boat, as I judged from 
the sound, passed by me as if bound to 
one of the vessels at anchor. I hailed it 
and received no answer, but thought the 
wind prevented my voice from being 
heard. It was half-past 9 when I reached 
the Phantom—finding every one turned in 
except the anchor watch—a rather stupid 
Swedish sailor who took charge of the 
boat and tied it astern of the long-boat. 
I then went below, took a look at the 
barometer and entered my room with the 
intention of having a good night's rest. 
It then struck me for the first time that 
I had left my coat in the skiff, having re- 
moved it while working to reach the ship. 
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I called the Swede and asked him to get 
it for me; after looking the boat over he 
said there was no coat in it; and it was 
only after I had searched on my own ac- 
count that I was satisfied of its being lost. 
To say I was thoroughly disgusted with 
my carelessness, would be but half telling 
it; involuntarily I recalled the pride with 
which my wife saw me try it on, after she 
had finished it by dint of faithful labor in 
time for my last Sunday on shore. After 
the loss of the revolver and my adventure 
with the skiff, it looked as if I needed a 
guardian. How soon I was to have one 
I little suspected. For a second time I 
entered my room, when I heard the sound 
of oars, and, listening for a minute, knew 
that they were those of a man-of-war’s 
boat, which rapidly came towards the 
brig. Again I went on deck, and was 
followed by Mr. Fish, who had not yet 
undressed and had been awakened by my 
movements. The boat was now nearly 
alongside and hailed— 

“Ship ahoy!” 

“All right!” I answered. “What boat 
is that?” 

“Her Majesty’s sloop Fawn’s. Senda 
ladder over the side.” 

Mr. Fish slung the ladder over and 
stood wondering what was up, and half 
inclined to think that Delamar had not 
forgotten us. It was more than likely, I 
thought, that they were in search of a de- 
serter and were afraid we might have 
harbored him on the eve of sailing. As 
the boat stopped, two men came on deck 
—one of them an officer, as I saw by the 
light of the newly-risen moon. The other, 
after asking if the vessel was the Phantom, 
wished to see the captain, and as the mate 
beckoned him to where I stood, advanced 
to my side and laid his hand upon my 
shoulder with the words: ‘I arrest you 
in the name of the Queen.” 

Inthe midst of my surprise I was dimly 
conscious that Mr. Fish swore a dozen 
of good round oaths derogatory to the 
dignity of Her Majesty, but was nearly 
speechless with surprise myself. 

“Upon what charge?” I said at last. 
“And where is your authority ?” 
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By the light of a lantern, which burned 
‘dimly in the main rigging, a warrant of 
the Police Magistrate of Basseterre was 
‘read, which authorized the Provost Mar- 
shal to arrest Edward Hope, Master of 
the Brig Phantom, now lying within 
English jurisdiction, for having upon the 
evening of October 7th, 1871, wickedly, 
maliciously, and with malice aforethought 
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ger of Heaven, I had thrust away the 
tender hands of loving mothers and trust- 
ing little ones imploring aid beyond the 
power of man; or that black moment 
when, turning a sudden angle in the road, 
I saw a happy child, laden with stalwart 
lilies from the fields, standing in the nar- 
row way of death and gladdening the air 
with laughter that an instant later was 














‘“T made but slow progress shorewards—being held back by the easterly breeze—and soon saw 
that it was going to be impossible to make a landing.” 





caused the death of Joshua Brown 
the rest I did not hear. 

As I now recall the flash of that mo- 
ment, all other trials and terrors of my 
life sink in dumb reverence before the 
majesty of its horror. When, springing 
from quiet sleep, I had seen my helpless 
craft drifting into the snarling teeth of the 
breakers of Barnegat; when, in the midst 
of fire and flame that roared along the 
-decks with a wrath that was like the an- 





silenced by the awful rage and stormy 
swiftness of iron wheels as the great en- 
gine swept the fatal spot; terror indeed 
or anguish had come upon me, but I had 
known one from the other and had been 
myself. Now, the formal phrases of the 
magistrate, weighted with the ruin of all 
I could hope for in the world, while they 
stunned me with their terrible import, 
awoke in my mind every image and asso- 
ciation that could add to their signifi- 
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cance. Like one transfixed I stood, and 
the cold sweat gathered on my limbs as 
I thought of my wife and baby Margie, 
of the prison walls, of the gallows, of death 
itself. Over all, not in terror, but in their 
silent influence, were the strange circum- 
stances which had recalled old Peggy’s 
dubious prophecy. Had I not been 
identified by men whom I never had seen, 
placed under suspicion of dishonesty and 
made to pay for what I never had bought? 
Had not the piratical looking Spaniards 
greeted me as a bocn companion? For 
two hours nearly, during the time of the 
murder in all probability, I had been 
afloat in a skiff and yet it could not be 
proved. I was not a superstitious sailor 
as the world goes; I had sailed on Friday 
and had even drowned a superfluous cat, 
to the horror of my crew; but now as I 
look back it is certain that the baneful 
effects of these reflections took from me 
much of the self-possession that had never 
yet failed me. With its return came a 
complete revulsion of feeling. The charge 
was absurd, I would soon be free, and al- 
though shocked at the death of a man 
whom I had learned to regard as one of 
the truest and kindest of friends, although 
I chafed at the possible demurrage of the 
vessel, it was with good courage that I 
prepared to go ashore. Mr. Fish, who 
had feared evil all along, was greatly 
affected both by rage and sympathy as I 
bid him Good-night and left the ship. 
We seated ourselves in the cutter and 
after a quarter of an hour of steady row- 
ing reached a landing near that part of 
the town where the jail was situated. 
During all the time before and after 
reaching the jail I carefully kept from 
conversation, preferring to secure counsel 
and further information on the morrow. 
I was placed in a rather comfortable cell 
after being transferred to the jailer’s cus- 
tody and managed to sleep a few hours in 
spite of the suspense I was in. At 9 0o’- 
clock the next morning the U. S. Con- 
sular Agent came to offer his assistance 
and advice, of which I gladly availed my- 
elf. He first gave me an account of the 
murder as follows: at 8 o'clock in the 
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evening Mr. Brown had just seated him- 
self after lighting two candles which 
dimly illuminated the inner and outer 
offices. He soon after unlocked his safe 
which contained his cash and in which 
the Phantom’s register and other papers 
had been placed that day. About that 
time, it was said by two or three wit- 
nesses, one being his clerk who had just 
come in, Captain Hope entered the inner 
office, and, according to the clerk’s testi- 
mony, asked Mr. Brown for the ship’s 
papers; that almost at once after- 
ward a heavy jar was heard, which the 
clerk thought was the shutting of the 
safe; that Captain Hope then rushed out 
of the office with something in his hands 
and disappeared in the darkness outside. 
The clerk, wondering at this, and seeing 
the candle out, called to Mr. Brown who 
did not answer. He took the other can- 
dle and went into the inner office, where 
he found his employer lying on the floor 
and unconscious. One of the men who 
had seen Captain Hope going in was still 
standing at the outside door and quickly 
gave an alarm. A small boat, supposed 
from the sound to have been rowed by 
one man only, was heard pulling hastily 
away, but no pursuit was made for the 
reason that no boat could be manned in 
time. It was at first thought that Mr. 
Brown was only stunned and he revived 
sufficiently to say, “I am hurt—Captain 
Hope—” but said nothing else and died 
as he was being lifted from the floor. 
The safe was open and two bags of gold 
were missing. The Phantom's papers 
were also gone. There were three wit- 
nesses who testified before the magistrate, 
who had been hastily sent for, that they 
knew the assailant to be Captain Hope. 
The Consular Agent knew but two of 
them—one a stevedore, the other be- 
ing Mr. Brown’s clerk. The third wit- 
ness was the mate of an English bark 
which had been unloading for two weeks 
past. Although his identification was not 
So positive as that of the others, the evi- 
dence seemed very formidable, 

This was briefly the statement of the 
case and I realized at once the peril in 
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which I was placed. Who could have 
personated me or so greatly resembled 
me? I recalled Delamar’s looks and 
voice, but he wore a heavy mustache and 
I had none, and, besides, knew he had 
shipped in the Spanish vessel and soon 
afterwards learned from a pilot that he 
had sailed in her. Unless he were the 
Devil himself, as Mr. Fish suspected, he 
was out of the question. 

I found there were but two prominent 
attorneys in the place—the Attorney 
General and the Solicitor General. As 
each was quite sure of getting one side 
or the other of any important suit, their 
professional rivalry did not extend to 
personal animosities or undue exertions 
in behalf of their clients. Having no 
choice at all, I sent for the Solicitor Gen- 
eral. He came to see me towards even- 
ing in a leisurely way and listened to an 
account of my whereabouts at the time 
of the murder, of the loss of my coat 
(which afterwards proved to be an im- 
portant matter), and was evidently not 
prepossessed with my means of refuting 
the charge. He especially regretted the 
matter of the clothing and with more 
acumen than I had credited him with 
suggested that it would be held that I 
had bought it as a disguise and had made 
away with the coat after escaping to the 
boat. Altogether he gave me little en- 
couragement and left me in a state of 
despair and anxious forebodings. The 
brig was in charge of the police and was 
being diligently searched. I was not 
allowed to see Mr. Fish and was at a loss 
what to do about sending the vessel back 
—her papers being gone and neither cap- 
tain nor mate able to leave until after a 
trial of my case. For the first time in 
my life I passed a sleepless night, and 
only after daylight did I get a little rest. 

A few minutes before 10 the next day 
I was taken before the magistrate for a 
hearing, and found myself the centre: of 
a room full of people who gave no evi- 
dence of sympathy for the prisoner. The 
principal witnesses—the clerk, the steve- 
dore, and the mate of the Lotus—gave 
evidence in accordance with the account 
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already given. The first two stated that 
I wore a light brown coat and a soft black 
hat and were positive as to my identity. 
Another witness was near the landing 
and heard a boat coming in; was quite 
certain it was a ship’s boat, as he thought 
he heard two or three voices and more 
than one oar; but it proved to be a skiff, 
out of which a man jumped ashore. 

Mr. Fish next testified that I had left 
the ship about 8 on the evening of the 
7th; that he was asleep when I returned; 
the paddles of the skiff were missing, but 
were picked up near the vessel the next 
day; knew them, as they were branded 
MANGO, the boat's name. His other testi- 
mony was of little importance. 

John Olsen, the Swedish sailor, swore 
that I returned just at half-past 9; he had 
just struck three bells; he tied the skiff 
out; there were no paddles in her; went 
into the boat again for my coat, but did 
not find it. Om cross-examination, said 
that the captain searched for the coat 
himself afterwards. 

The clerk's evidence showed that I had 
agreed to meet Mr. Brown, and that he 
was expecting me when I came; that I 
knew he was provided with money to pay 
on account of freight; that he saw me go 
into his office and ask for the papers 
while he (Brown) was getting the ac- 
counts settled. The rest of his examina- 
tion elicited the same information given 
by the stevedore and mate. In my own 
defence, there was nothing to offer but a 
circumstantial account of my attempt to 
come ashore and the causes of my return 
to the vessel. It required no close ob- 
servation to fathom the sentiment and 
judgment of the bystanders who received 
my statement with every evidence of in- 
credulity consistent with silence. I felt 
as if the brand of Cain was upon me, and 
no consciousness of innocence served to 
relieve me from its presence. 

In accordance with the information 
obtained I was remitted to the jail to 
await the action of the Grand Jury at the 
Court of General Assizes to be held on 
the 20th day of October, only eleven 
days later. 
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The intervening time passed swiftly 
enough, although an almost certain doom 
Stared me in the face. I wrote to my 
wife a long, half-hopeful letter, because I 
knew a revelation of the whole extent of 
my danger would have broken her tender 
heart. This was the cruelest of my 
trials and when I folded and sealed it I 
hesitated long to write her name on the 
envelope. It was like striking a blow at 
her happy life, and in sorrow that un- 
manned me I thought of the eagerness 
it would awaken and the desolation it 
would cause. I wrote to my home agents 
asking them to send a man to take the 
vessel in case (I shuddered to write it) 
the result of the trial should be adverse. 
It was four days before these letters were 
sent and my fate would be decided before 
they could reach Portland. The steamer 
which took them brought news of the 
wreck of the Spanish goleta, £/ Cid, on 
the northern shore of Porto Rico. All 
on board were lost except three men—one 
an Englishman, probably Delamar. So 


far as he was concerned there was no 


room for suspicion, but I caused a dili- 
gent search in a quiet way in every pub- 
lic resort and lounging place, with a faint 
hope of finding some one resembling my- 
self. There was nothing else to do and 
my counsel frankly told me that unless 
evidence could be obtained to prove my 
absence, it seemed certain that I should 
be found guilty. I lost hope almost, but 
determined to keep my courage up, even 
thinking of escape as a last resort. 

On the 20th day of October the court 
convened and upon examination of the 
evidence presented by the Attorney Gen- 
eral the Grand Jury found a true bill 
against me. I expected it but it brought 
me one step nearer the fate which must be 
always doubly dreadful to an innocent man. 
The afternoon of the 24th I was informed 
that my trial would begin the next morn- 
ing. At 10 o'clock on the 25th I entered 
the prisoners’ dock of the court and sat 
down under the eyes of a room full of 
people from all parts of the island. The 
room was large and plain, with straight 
sides and low ceiling. At the end of the 
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passage-way was a railing, with gates, 
which separated the court, attorneys, 
jury-boxes, etc., from the audience. Up- 
on their elevated seats at the farther end 
sat the Chief Justice, wearing the usual 
wig and robes, and upon either side the 
Assistant Judges. Directly in front of 
the Chief Justice was a long table placed 
lengthwise of the room; the Attorney 
General was seated on one side of it and 
my counsel on the other—the latter be- 
ing close to the prisoners’ dock. The 
dock was separated from the audience by 
a low partition that formed part of the 
railing. A jury-box on either side of the 
table filled the remaining space, except 
where passage was provided to the wit- 
ness-stand. The latter was raised and 
close to the judges’ seats. 

The dock, in which I was placed, was 
provided with wide seats of plank and 
was some six feet square. A faded baize 
was nailed around the edges of the seat 
and, falling to the floor, formed a curtain. 
to the space underneath—a space used 
by the janitor for hiding sundry brushes, 
cloths and dustpans. The sides -of the 
dock were rather high and hid from view 
all but the head and shoulders of an 
average man. 

The Chief Justice called the court to 
order through the offices of the Protho- 
notary, who proceeded to read the follow- 
ing indictment: 

“We, the Grand Inquest for the Sovereign Lady our 
Queen, do present Epwarp Hops, a citizen of the 
United States of America, Mariner, upon suspicion 
that he did, on the 7th day of October, 1871, felon- 
iously, maliciously, wickedly and with malice afore- 
thought, cause the death of Joshua Brown, Citizen 
of the Town of Basseterre. All of which is con- 
trary to the peace of our Sovereign Lady the Queen, 
her Crown and Dignity thereof.” 

An hour was consumed in the im- 
panelling of ajury. At the end of that 
time the twelve men whose verdict would 
decide my fate were sworn in and took 
their seats. Two of them were negroes 
and a few had French names—reminders 
of the former possessors of St. Kitts. 

The Attorney General opened the case 
with a brief statement of the points to be 
proven, in addition to the direct evidence 
of the clerk, the stevedore and the En- 
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glish mate. These were, that the prisoner 
had purchased of Begoli Johnson, among 
other things, a coat answering to the de- 
scription of the one worn by the mur- 
derer; had ordered the bill sent to his 
agent; then had denied the transaction; 
but finally paid under compulsion. The 
prisoner had sworn to wearing a dark 
coat at the time of the murder, but could 
not produce it or prove it in any way. 
He also swore that he was afloat in Mr. 
Brown’s skiff without paddles between 
eight and half-past nine on the evening 
of the murder. The evidence before the 
Grand Jury entirely failed to support this 
statement, and the Crown would show 
that the murderer landed from a small 
boat or skiff. The paddles of the skiff 
Mango were found the next day, not at 
a distance from the prisoner's ship, but 
near by. They might have drifted there, 
but the inference was otherwise. The 
motives of the murderer would be a mat- 
ter of enquiry, and it would be held by 
the defence that no man in the prisoner’s 
position could have planned and carried 
out a crime in a manner that left him no 
chance of escape. It would be shown 
that the brig Phantom, under the prison- 
er’s command, was loaded and ready to 
sail; that the papers, which no vessel 
could go without, were in all probability 
obtained before any risk was incurred of 
robbery or murder. Once on board his 
own vessel, the prisoner could have 
evaded any arrest as usually made. The 
assistance of the lieutenant commanding 
Her Majesty’s sloop Fawn made resist- 
ance useless. Otherwise the prisoner 
might have put to sea at daylight. 

But the Attorney General had not un- 
certaken to prove these minor points from 
lack of direct testimony. The prisoner 
would be convicted by three witnesses 
alone, who saw him enter Mr. Brown’s 
office and who saw him leave it. The 
Attorney General made no reference to 
the enormity of the crime, nor did he try 
in any way to influence the feelings of the 
jury. He spoke in a quiet way and as 
if satisfied to perform his official duty in 
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a case where conviction was not to be 
doubted. 

My counsel then addressed the court 
in a strictly automatic way that was 
enough to sink any hopes of ingenuity 
in presenting the best points of a very 
weak defence. There was an utter lack 
of spirit in his manner and the argument 
he made was in no sense an enlargement 
of the simple outline we had arranged. 
He touched upon the fact that the freight 
on the cargo delivered had not been paid, 
and that I would not dare to return 
to the States without it; he would venture 
to say that no witness would swear to 
having had more than a rapid glance at 
the murderer; that the defence would 
show that there was nothing in the pris- 
oner’s actions, on returning to his vessel, 
to betoken any excitement; that he wore 
dark trousers, while the identifying wit- 
nesses thought the murderer wore a light 
suit throughout; diligent and immediate 
search of the vessel had found neither the 
money nor the papers stolen. No signs 
of flight were apparent when the Phantom 
was boarded by the marshal. There was 
little more in his speech than this, and it 
was plainly to be seen that the jury and 
audience were surprised at the poverty 
of his argument. 

The Crown then swore Charles Lyttle- 
ton, the clerk, who gave his testimony as 
before. On cross-examination, admitted 
that he paid no particular attention when 
the man entered, but saw it was Captain 
Hope. Was sure he wore all light 
clothes. Did not hear any conversation 
other than a request to look at the ship’s 
papers. Did not see the man’s face as he 
left; he ran rapidly out. The gold mis- 
sing was about £1,600, and was in two 
bags; it would weigh thirty pounds at 
least. ; 

The stevedore was next sworn, and on 
direct examination swiftly renewed his. 
previous statements. In cross-examina- 
tion he said that he was not absolutely 
sure that the man wore light trousers but 
thought so; he had something in his 
arms, held against him, not in his hands.. 
He ran towards the beach. 
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The mate of the bark Lotus could not 
positively swear that the prisoner was the 
man he saw at Mr. Brown’s office. He 
knew Captain Hope by sight but hac not 
seen him often. He believed he was the 
person who committed the murder. Was 
sure he wore all light clothes, as he saw 
him twice and noticed them from the 
fact that he had recently bought a suit 
himself. 

Manuel Viera, the boatman, testified 
to the landing of a man from a skiff, his 
short absence and hurry to get away. 
Did not see him plainly, as it was quite 
dark. No one else was in the skiff. 
Heard the alarm at Mr. Brown's office 
just after the man pulled away. When 
he first heard the boat it sounded to him 
like a long-boat with several oars. There 
might have been another boat with the 
small one. Did not listen after hearing 
the noise at the office. 

As Mr. Fish was called he came from 
the back part of the room. I had not 
seen him for some time and was struck 
by his changed appearance. He seemed 


to have lost all hope of my acquittal and 
his face showed the anxiety and despair 


he felt. He did not look at me once, to 
my knowledge, during his examination, 
which was rather brief. He saw the 
prisoner just before leaving the ship; as 
nearly as he could remember afterwards 
he wore dark clothes. Was asleep when 
he returned. Knew nothing about where 
he was until towards 10 o’clock, when he 
heard the Fawn’s boat coming, and went 
on deck. In cross-examination he said 
the Phantom was to have sailed October 
8 and that no preparations had been made 
or spoken of for sailing early in the morn- 
ing. The water casks were only half on 
board; the others were to be brought off 
in a moses the next day. Never had 
seen the prisoner wearing light clothes 
or noticed any in his room and none were 
found after his arrest. 

The Swedish seaman was examined 
next—his answers to questions being the 
same as before. He did not hear the skiff 
returning. Did not notice the Captain’s 
clothes. His evidence was given in a 
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stupid way and nothing new was elicited. 

The principal witnesses had now been 
examined and it was nearly 6 o'clock, the 
business of the court having been con- 
ducted in a slow and methodical way 
that took little heed of time. The court 
was then adjourned until the following 
morning and I was remanded to the jail. 
I passed the evening without seeing any 
one but my counsel. While he was with 
me a note was brought him which he 
read and showed tome: 


‘* Request Captain Hope as he values his life not 
to change his clothes to-morrow, and to appear with- 
out his watch and with absolutely empty pockets. 

‘“‘A FRIEND.” 


Strange as this communication seemed, 
coming without clue or probability, it was 
to me a faint, very faint, basis for hope. 
No one would interfere to injure my 
prospects; there was too much certainty 
for regarding them as desperate. My 
attorney was puzzled, naturally, but 
could give no idea of the writer or of his 
designs. I decided to follow his advice 
as a possible way to help in an otherwise 
hopeless plight. It was indeed but catch- 
ing at a straw but it gave me encourage- 
ment and I slept as if the next day were 
not to be the blackest I had seen. 

In the quiet of a moonlight night sleep 
left me and I arose again; the solemn 
tones of a ship's bell floated into the 
narrow window of the cell; it was two 
o'clock. I had not waked naturally, but 
suddenly; what had I heard? I could 
only listen, hoping to hear the sound re- 
peated. A moment passed and then I 
heard a light rustling noise at the bars 
of the window. I climbed upon a stool 
and looked out; not even the limb ofa 
tree was near the wall. It must bea 
mistake, I thought, but as I was about 
to step down the sound of singing came 
plainly to my ears: 

“When Hope deserts the inner wall 

Fate sometimes stays her hand; 


If then do welcome aid befall 
Let Hope renew her stand, 


The tongue that halts till Wisdom speaks, 
The hands that take but never tell, 

Shall set our feet on shining peaks 
Of that brave land from whence we fell.”’ 
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This was repeated, not only once, but 
twice in the course of twenty minutes— 
the singer dwelling upon and emphasizing 
the word Hope in a significant manner. 

I tried to remember the words and 
managed to get them fairly fixed in my 
mind. They evidently were meant for 
my guidance and probably for the time 
that help should be given. That some 
one was to try, at least, to aid me, seemed 


When the marshal came for me that 
morning I was in a state of excitement 
that took away much of the reality of my 
danger. The thought of help in any form 
was a renewal of courage. Again I found 
myself in the prisoners’ dock, the jury 
took their seats, and the machinery of the 
law began to move in the same ponder- 
ous and sleepy way. The clothing dealer 
Johnson, the officers who made the arrest, 




















‘* Every one was whispering and pointing towards the dock, as the marshal, reaching a candle 
on the attorneys’ table, held it before our faces.” 





now certain. My escape might be in- 
tended—it was in fact almost the only 
imaginable way of delivery. 

There was no sleep for me after that: 
I was afraid I might forget the song, and 
repeated the words a hundred times— 

“The tongue that halts till Wisdom speaks, 

The hands that take and never tell,” 

but could not understand the second line, 
which had apparently been changed to 
suit the matter in hand. 


and the constables who searched the ves- 
sel, were examined with little result for 
good or evil, and I was then allowed to 
testify in my own behalf. I told my story 
as it was, and then related the strange 
meeting with the Spaniards and one or 
two similar incidents that made me sus- 
pect there was or had been in the town 
a person closely resembling me. The 
Johnson affair I also referred to as con- 
vincing me of such a man’s existence. 
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My statement was unsupported by neces- 
sary proofs, and its insufficiency was to 
me so apparent that the severe and im- 
passive eyes of the Chief Justice seemed 
touched with a shade of sympathy, as if, 
under all the burden of evidence against 
him, the prisoner might be telling the 
truth. 

I sat down, and the Attorney General, 
after slipping his robe over his shoulders, 
and putting on his powdered wig, arose 
in his place and addressed the jury. His 
review of the evidence was not colored 
by his zeal for the Crown; it was clear, 
concise and short; spoken with the air 
of one who believes in no alternative for 
the jury. During his address my attor- 
ney listened without moving or betraying 
unusual interest, and arose in his own 
turn to make the sorriest plea I have 
ever heard. Perhaps the fault was but 
half his own, yet an able lawyer should 
have made mountains of the little doubts 
we had raised, and at least have attempted 
the sympathies of the jury. I will not 
say that the workings of his appetite were 
more potent than the sense of his respon- 
sibility, but from time to time I saw him 
glance at the clock, and as it struck twelve 
he sat down as if he had no further charge 
to bear. 

A recess was then taken for one hour 
and the court-room was then deserted. 
Promptly at 1 o’clock the Chief Justice 
took his seat and the jurymen, onlookers 
and petty officials left their places under 
the trees and soon packed the place to 
suffocation. The Chief Justice was about 
to charge the jury, and after he had done 
this every legal step but the last would 
have been taken. When was I to expect 
help, if not before this? The chance 
was small, indeed, of my escape, and upon 
that I had made no calculation. Yet the 
words of the singer would not let me cut 
loose from hope entirely. 

While in this conflict with my own 
despair, I looked at the floor, and at the 
sight of what I saw there I forgot the 
words of the judge and the eyes of the 
jury. Cold perspiration started all over 
me and ran trickling down my face and 
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hands, but I believe my looks never be- 
trayed my feelings. There, where my 
foot nearly touched it, was the register of 
the Phantom, just as it looked when I 
asked Mr. Brown to put it in the safe. 
The same string was around it and ap- 
parently the other papers were with it. 
What should I do? Would not these 
papers at this time appear before every 
one the strongest evidence against me ? 
Why were they here unless to condemn 
me? These and a hundred other ques- 
tions bewildered me; there was danger 
of their being seen, and although they 
might not put me in any worse light be- 
fore the jury, I had decided to push them 
under the baize curtains, when I noticed 
a small scrappy piece of paper inserted 
between the string and the register. 
There was writing on it; I dropped my 
hat over the papers and with my heart 
beating a tattoo, picked all up together 
and laid them on the seat. Reaching 
under the hat, I withdrew the scrap and 
read it: 


Put these papers in your inner pocket. The hand—; 


the last words were a hint at those of the 
song, and with the miserable satisfaction 
that the advice could not hurt me any, I 
followed it. I sat and listened to the 
judge; he was dissecting the evidence 
and presenting the vital parts with a sur- 
geon’s skill and disregard of suffering. 
But I doubt if I heard a half of his charge, 
or if I understood it all. 

When he ceased, and when the jury 
arose to retire, I still clung to a desperate 
hope that they might disagree, that some- 
thing, with no idea of what it could be, 
might yet save me from hearing the aw- 
ful words: 

‘Guilty of murder in the first degree!” 

I was taken to a waiting room, in the 
marshal’s custody—there expecting a 
summons to return at any moment. But 
the afternoon passed away and the court 
had been dismissed without hearing from 
the jury. A recess of only an hour and 
a half had been taken; it seemed certain 
a verdict would soon be reached. Mean- 
while I was taken to the jail to give the 











marshal opportunity to get supper—or 
dinner, as he called it. 

I destroyed the scrap of paper but dared 
not look at the register. I felt it once or 
twice with my hands; it was the only evi- 
dence of any reason in my clinging to any 
thought of help. I could not eat; it 
would have been easier to face a file of 
soldiers and to take the merciful and hon- 
orable death they would deal than to 
stand up before the civil jury and hear a 
doom that lasted beyond the grave. An 
hour later, when these twelve men filed 
into court and took their places, silent as 
sphinxes, I dared not think of my far- 
away home, of the happy faces there, of 
my beautiful ship: I should have been 
unmanned. Now, or never, I thought, 
must deliverance come; it was too much 
to hope, but I dared not give up yet. 

“ Gentlemen of the jury,” said the Chief 
Justice, “ have you agreed upona verdict ?” 

“We have.” 

“Prisoner, stand up.” 

The room was but dimly lighted with 
candles. I rose and moved towards the 
front end of the dock as I did so; then I 
faced the jury: I saw only the closed 
lips of the foreman, this stranger who was 
to tell my destiny in a strange land. I 
felt that all was lost; that the suggestion 
of help was a mockery and a cruelty past 
its time. ' 

But as I looked on the foreman’s face, 
I saw by the flickering light all its forced 
immobility give way to a look of open- 
eyed wonder, and I heard a confused 
murmur that spread to every part of the 
room. God help me! I thought. Is it 
aid at last? The voice of the judge, an- 
gry and imperious, rang out above the 
confusion: 

“ Who has dared to do this? Marshal, 
arrest that man!” 

I saw the marshal, who had been seat- 
ed in a chair near the table, rise quickly 
and come towards the dock; I followed 
him with my eyes—expecting him to 
pass out of the enclosure: but to my sur- 
prise he opened the door of the dock in 
which I stood! - What could he want of 
me? Nothing. I stepped backward as 
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he entered, to give him way. To my 
astonishment, I felt some one behind me, 
and, turning sharply about, confronted a 
man of about my size, dressed in dark 
clothes like my own, with a smooth face 
upon which appeared an expression of 
surprise that must have been counter- 
feited, and admirably. 

(I have since found it true that few per- 
sons know themselves; how many instan- 
ces are beyond dispute of the indignant 
pantomime of the man and the mirror, in 
which the angry-looking reflection is only 
saved, sometimes, by the interference of 
others from a blow of a stick that would 
shatter the image and glass together.) I 
had seen nothing striking in the man’s 
appearance, and when the marshal looked 
at us alternately with a bewildered air, I 
wondered at his hesitation in seizing the 
intruder. I had not begun to surmise 
where he had come from or what he 
wanted. Again thejustice cried out, more 
impatiently than ever, and louder, because 
the spectators, the jury and all were whis- 
pering and pointing to the box as the 
marshal, reaching a candle on the attor- 
neys’ table, held it before our faces. 

“The marshal will arrest that man at 
once, or take the consequences!” 

“May it please the Court,” shouted the 
perplexed official, “I can’t tell which one 
it is.” 

My heart rose within me at his words, 
but the register seemed to burn in my 
pocket. Here was hope, but that might 
be fatal to me, as new evidence. 

Without deigning to make any reply 
to the marshal’s most astonishing asser- 
tion, the judge called one of the consta- 
bles by name, and said, with a touch of 
irony : 

“Mr. Constable Burton, will you assist 
the Provost Marshal General in removing 
and arresting the person who has intrud- 
ed in the prisoners’ dock?” 

This constable had summoned me to 
answer the Johnson suit, and probably 
knew my looks as well as any one in St. 
Kitts. He hastened to comply with the 
call of the judge, entered the dock, and 
stood before us in as much of a dilemma 
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as the marshal. He turned toward the 
judge and said, rather shame-facedly, and 
with a brogue that even made the jury 
smile: 

“Your Honor, no more can I; they're 
as loike as two pays!” 

All this time the jury had remained 
standing, ready to deliver their verdict— 
at least they had been ready to; but 
after the light was held to our faces, I 
noticed a stir among them and more or 
less whispering. The Chief Justice, or 
judge, as I have called him, was enraged 
to a degree that endangered his dignity. 
He called sharply for order, and, as if ig- 
noring the strange situation, addressed 
the jury: 

“Gentlemen of the jury: Do you find 
the prisoner guilty or not guilty?” 

Instead of a formal rendering of the ver- 
dict, the foreman, whose face had lost its 
rigidity, astonished the court by replying: 

“The jury request time to reconsider 
without retiring.” 

The judge, utterly confounded by these 
unexpected occurrences, allowed them 
half an hour—probably hoping to collect 
his own thoughts meanwhile—and or- 
dered the room cleared in the vicinity of 
the jury-box. Then he called the mar- 
shal to him, talked a moment, and leaving 
his seat, came to the dock. Other can- 
dies were brought and the unknown and 
myself were shown in the strongest light. 

I heard the Justice say, half aloud: 
“This is most extraordinary!” 

The foreman of the jury spoke: 

‘““Your Honor, we would like to see 
the prisoner as near as we may.” 

Which was the prisoner? The only 
way to grant the request was to allow 
them to approach the dock, and this was 
done. One by one the twelve men ranged 
themselves in front of us, and while, as 
most natural, my identity seemed appar- 
ent in my own mind, I soon saw that the 
jury were equally puzzled with the others. 
At the suggestion of the judge the mar- 
shal began to search us, in hopes of find- 
ing some means of determining which of 
us was the one on trial. I now under- 
stood the reason for leaving my watch and 
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other personal effects behind, and for 
wearing the same clothes as before. They 
were of dark blue ordinary navy serge 
and I had bought them at a ready-made 
clothing store. The clothes worn by the 
voluntary prisoner were of the same ma- 
terial and differed from mine only in some 
minor points of the make-up. The first 
result of his being searched was in find- 
ing papers which I instantly recognized 
as my Portland clearance and crew-list: 
these had been put into the safe with the 
register. After examining these papers, 
the marshal found nothing till he tried 
the last pocket, on the hip, where he 
found a revolver—no other than that I 
had lost and bearing the name E. A. 
Hope. I was now quite at a loss to know 
whether I was myself or some one else— 
and every body seemed to share in my 
doubts. 

Finding nothing else, they searched me 
and discovered the register of the Phantom 
where I had placed it; this only increased 
the mystery. The jury resumed their 
seats, and, after a few minutes’ earnest con- 
versation, the foreman rose and stated that 
while they were unanimous in believing 
one of the two prisoners guilty, they 
could not render a verdict as either 
might be innocent. He asked for their 
dismissal, for the reason that every man 
of the twelve agreed as to the impos- 
sibility of a verdict, even although they 
were of the same opinion, 

The Chief Justice was sadly perplexed 
at a case without a precedent. He con- 
sulted the Assistant Judges and finally re- 
turned the jury to the marshal’s custody 
until the next day and ordered all the 
witnesses to attend in the morning. By 
this time the news of the happenings at 
the court had spread and the room was 
packed and the windows crowded with 
faces. 

The new prisoner was taken in charge 
and to the jail. He refused to talk, al- 
though answering some questions. He 
said he was Captain Hope, but as I said 
the same. when asked, no one was the 
wiser for his answers. We were admitted 
to the jail by a son of the keeper, who, on 














seeing us, at once called his father. The 
old man was utterly unable to decide 
which of us was his former prisoner and 
was entitled to my room. As we both 
claimed the same name, it resulted in the 
wrong man getting my bed, while I went 
into another cell, half believing myself to 
be dreaming. 

What little sleep I had that night was 
so broken with visions of devils in my 
likeness, gallows and judges in black caps, 
Spaniards, Begoli Johnsons and Delamars, 
and a thousand images and revelations 
of the month past, that I finally dressed 
and waited for day. 

At 9 o’clock the two Captain Hopes 
were in the dock and confronted with the 
clerk, Lyttleton, and the other identifying 
witnesses. Instead of being ceitain now 
of the murderer, they each and all admit- 
ted that although one of us was the man, 
they could not decide which. As this 
was only in the nature of additional in- 
formation to the jury, it was brief and to 
the point. Before they retired again Mr. 
Fish was called and was unable to iden- 
tify his own captain. The Attorney Gen- 
neral now suggested that we be examined 
on nautical subjects or others that might 
serve'to reveal the impostor. Here my 
attorney, with the first show of keenness 
he had exhibited, asked if one man was 
on trial for his life or two; if he thought 
any jury could find a verdict of guilty 
against the original prisoner were he to 
be identified to their satisfaction, and end- 
ed by demanding a verdict either of guilty 
or not guilty. 

The judge, in remanding the jury, final- 
ly said in conclusion: “Although the 
legal emergencies of this case are without 
established precedent, the Court will 
nevertheless hold that the /ex non scripta 
of all countries requires either a verdict 
in the common form or a persistent and 
hopeless disagreement of the jurors as to 
the nature of such verdict.” 

The jury, now in the highest state of 
perplexity, retired for the third time— 
having used up the half-hour allotted. In 
half an hour more they returned, and, 
with two men standing in the prisoners’ 
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dock, delivered a verdict of Not Guilty! 
They had discussed the complications of 
the case, which I have scarcely mentioned, 
but apparent to any person who puts 
himself in their place; they had been 
unanimous in the opinion that one of the 
prisoners was guilty, but that he was not 
Captain Hope, and as the verdict would 
bear only upon him, they were for ac- 
quittal. 

I was free, incredible as it seemed. Mr. 
Fish shook my hands till they ached, but 
not until we were safe on board the 
Phantom again. His failure to identify 
me in court rather smacked of Sam Wel- 
ler’s way of testifying, for he was not to 
be deceived by the likeness that con- 
founded others. Side by side with the 
man whose appearance had saved me at 
the last moment, I walked to the beach, 
and, as I entered the boat in waiting, he 
also took his place in it, and in a little 
time we were on the Phantom's deck. 
The stranger had not spoken yet, but he 
now asked leave to ship as a seaman. 
Mr. Fish plucked my sleeve: “It’s Dela- 
mar again,and we've had enough of him,” 
he whispered—at the same time looking 
over the rail and showing his fear of 
arousing his enmity. 

He might or might not have been Dela- 
mar. His voice was something like, but his 
face looked lighter and younger, if not live- 
lier. I wasnotcertain;andas he had surely 
saved my life, in despite of the mate's 
forebodings, I put him on duty at once. 
In an hour the Phantom was under way. 
I had no desire for new complications, 
which I believed certain in case of delay, 
and as I watched the canvas filling in the 
steady breeze it was easy to forget the 
voyage before us and to sail in sight of my 
far-away home into a harbor I had des- 
paired of seeing again. 

* * * * 


I have never solved the riddle of the 
murder. I hoped to get information from 
the one who had probably committed it, 
but who had saved my life. On the sec- 
ond day out, he was taken sick and was 
brought to the cabin. The next day he 
was delirious, talking wildly and excitedly 
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in Spanish, which no one on board un- 
derstood. Only at last he cried out in 
English : 

“Revenged at last! Curse the storms 
and the cut-throat Cubans! and the man 
that robs his friend! Look! how low 
the glass is!” Then, rising on his elbows, 
and pointing at the ocean through the 
open dead-light—*“ A squall to windward, 
Sir!” and fell back exhausted. 

We knew him then, and looked at the 
barometer that hung away out of his 
sight. In twenty minutes we had put the 
brig in “fighting trim,” and none too soon. 
With none of the usual or recorded signs 
of its approach, the pale terror of the 
Middle Atlantic, the white squall, rushed 
at us with the hissing and venom of a 
myriad of flying snakes. For ten minutes 
the fate of our spars was in doubt, and, 
axe in hand, I stood by the weather 
shrouds, watching the smallest increase 
of our peril. The brig was on her beam 
ends in spite of our warning. I saw that 
she was not righting herself and was about 
to make a wreck of her by cutting away 
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the fore shrouds, when Delamar rushed 
from the cabin in his shirt and sprang 
over the lee rail! Instantly, almost, the 
brig answered the helm, and Mr. Fish, 
pointing overboard, shouted in an excess 
of joy, 

“Thank God for that, for all of Sky- 
sail Peggy’s gang!” 

I have since then tried to persuade him 
that the goleta, instead of really leaving 
the island, had returned and landed Dela- 
mar, and that the boat heard by Viera 
was her long-boat; that Delamar had 
intended robbery only, and after being 
wrecked in Porto Rico had heard of my 
arrest and had resolved to attempt my 
rescue. He could have hid himself under 
the seats of the dock and thus have ap- 
peared as he did, just in time. But to all 
my attempts at explanation, he incredu- 
lously shook his head and I believe that 
to this day he lives in dread of taking in 
Delamar as a passenger on some of his 
voyages. 

Denver, Colorado. 
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HE rails are very different from all 
other feathered game. They are the 
easiest of marks—since they all fly slow- 
ly, on straight lines, and require but a 
slight load to bring them down. They 
have been said to be weak in everything 
except legs, but these possess great vigor. 
The rails are distinctively birds of the 
sedge and are usually found in reedy 
marshes. They are all built upon a slen- 
der model, especially adapted for rapid 
locomotion through the wild rice, the wild 
oats and the other marsh reedsand grasses. 
The slim form of this bird has given us 
our familiar expression, “Thin as a rail.” 
The rails arise from the grass with a 
heavy, ill-sustained flight, with their legs 


hanging down, and fly slowly for a short 
distance, and then drop back into the 
grass. They are excellent marks for a 
beginner, since they are found in great 
abundance, and the young sportsman can 
obtain an immense number of shots in a 
day. The rails are considered great deli- 
cacies and, in the proper season, find a 
ready sale in the markets. They are 
spring and fall migrants, but many remain 
to build their nests in the Northern States. 

There are in all thirteen species and 
sub-species of North American rails. Two 
are almost too small to be considered 
game—lI refer to the little yellow rail and 
the black rail—and one species, the Far- 
allone rail (Porzana Coturniculus), is 














known only from the type specimen from 
the Farallone Islands, off the California 
coast. 

The rails which are taken by sportsmen 
are the king rail, the clapper rail, the Cali- 
fornia clapper rail and the sub-species 
known as Florida, Louisiana and Carib- 
bean clapper rails, the Virginia rail and 
the sora. Of these, in their order. 

l.-THE KING RAIL. 

This rail is a comparatively rare bird. 
According 
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when in the pursuit of other game and 
nowhere have I seen them abundant. I 
found a few of these birds in the corn a 
few years ago when shooting prairie 
grouse in Northern Illinois. I took one 
bird also from the margin of a marshy 
pond in Wisconsin, when shooting wood- 
cock. 

Their labored flight and good size ren- 
der them easy marks; but the temptation 
to potter in aiming has sometimes caused 
me to miss 





to Doctor | 
Coues, he is | 
of more limit- 
ed dispersion 
than any oth- 
er of our spe- 
cies of the 
family. 

The Faral- 
lone rail 
should, of 
course, be ex- 
cepted. None 
of the later 
New England 
writers (ex- 
cept Doctor 
Coues) men- 
tion it, and he 
has only the 
authority of 
Mr. Linsley 
for its occur- 
rence near 
Stratford, 
Connecticut. 














them. 
According 
to Doctor 
Lewis, the 
king rail is far 
more. com- 
mon in the 
South than it 
is to the east- 
ward— being 
seldom met 
with beyond 
the reedy 
shores of the 
River Dela- 
ware... Its 
flesh is similar 
to that of the 
sora; “per- 
haps not quite 
so delicate, 
but at times 
equally as 
juicy and 
tender.” 
Doe¢etet 








According 
to Mr. Turn- 
bull, the king 
rail is rather scarce along the New Jersey 
coast. In the District of Columbia it is 
often observed early in the fall when the 
common sora is so abnndant in the 
marshes bordering on the Potomac. 
According to the same authority (Doctor 
Coues), it is stated to be common in Cali- 
fornia as far as San Francisco and to reach 
Humboldt Bay. In the interior it has 
been traced ta Kansas and Missouri. I 
have only"shot these rails on the prairies 
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Lewis shot 
one of these 
birds on an 
upland marsh in the midst of a heavy 
wood, in the interior of Maryland, during 
the month of July. The king rails are 
not found on the seaboard. They fre- 
quent fresh-water marshes only. 

The model for my illustration is a 
handsome specimen from the collection 
of the Cuvier Club of Cincinnati. 

Il._THE CLAPPER RAILS. 

The clapper rail is similar in size to the 

king rail. It is often called the “salt- 
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water marsh hen,” to distinguish it from 
the king rail, which is known as the fresh- 
water marsh hen. 

The clapper rail is also called mud-hen, 
meadow clapper, and big rail. 

There is a decided difference in the 
table qualities of these two large rails. 
The flesh of the clapper rail is flavored 
with the sedgy food of the salt marsh, and 
the bird is accordingly of little value for 
the table. According to Doctor Lewis, 
“notwithstanding all the arts of the 
maitre de cuisine to the contrary,” the flesh 
of this rail is “universally insipid, dry 
and sedgy, and, consequently, holds out 
but slight inducements to the epicurean 
sportsman to interrupt them in their se- 
cluded retreats.” The same writer says 
he has killed these fowls often when in 
pursuit of other coast birds on the marshes 
about Cape May and Cape Henlopen, but 
never thought it worth while to go afoot 
out of his way to procure them, as they 
are at the best but an unsavory dish for 
the table, and, he adds, that he trusts he 
has never encouraged a disposition to 
take animal life from the mere love of 
destruction or perhaps to gratify a mor- 
bid taste to make a great display of the 
magnitude of our game bag. 

Frank Forester mentions this rail as a 
large-sized bird shot in the bays of Long 
Island, and still more abundantly in the 
vicinity of Charleston, South Carolina— 
much as the sora rail is on the Delaware. 
The boats used, however, in this sport, if 
it can be so called (since the birds are 
large, clumsy, slow-moving and cannot 
be missed), are usually paddled or 
rowed—the pole being seldom called into 
requisition. Forester says nothing: about 
the table qualities of this bird. It would 
seem from the foregoing quotations from 
Doctor Lewis that this rail might with 
some propriety be omitted from our list 
of game birds. He certainly is not wor- 
thy of more extended notice. I have 
seen but few of these rails and have never 
eaten one. 

Ill._THE VIRGINIA RAIL. 


This rail is about one-half the size of 
the large rails, and is similar in size to the 
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sora rail. It inhabits North America, 
from the British Provinces south to Guat- 
emala and Cuba. It is quite similar in 
color and markings to the king rail—and 
is, in fact, a perfect miniature of the king 
rail. It extends across the continent and 
is migratory. This rail is found in salt 
marshes as well as in the interior and its 
flesh is no doubt better when found ad- 
jacent to fresh water. I have shot them 
in the Eastern States and as far west as 
North Dakotah. Like all the others, they 
are easy marks. On one occasion, when 
duck-shooting with an Army officer (an 
excellent shot, by the way), a rail flew 
out from the sedgy margin ofa lake and 
he missed it with both barrels. It fell to 
my first shot and turning to me he 
thanked me. It is fair to say that his aim 
was no doubt true, but the diminutive 
bird escaped in the pattern of the duck 
shot. 

IV.-THE SORA OR CAROLINA RAIL. 

This is the rail most familiar to sports- 
men. Great bags of this bird are often 
made on the Eastern tide rivers where the 
wild oats abound. Doctor Lewis gives 
a list of the number taken by eighteen 
gunners in a single day on the Delaware 
below Philadelphia. The lowest score 
was 82,and the highest, 154. Ten of the 
gunners bagged over a hundred birds 
each. I first shot this bird some years 
ago when a student at Yale. A friend 
and classmate (who lived in New Haven) 
had a small sail boat—a sharpie—and we 
used to sail up the river to a point where 
the banks were overgrown with sedge; 
then, lowering the sail, would take turns 
poling the boat. I killed the first bird I 
ever saw and in fact made but few misses. 

The method of shooting rails is as 
follows: The sportsman, in a light boat, 
is propelled through the wild oats, when 
the tide is up, by a “pusher”—usually a 
professional boatman—with a long pole 
and landing-net with which to recover the 
dead and wounded birds. An open box 
for the ammunition is placed in the bow 
of the boat, and it is well to have a few 
shells loaded with heavy shot for an oc- 
casional shot at the ducks. It is well to 
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have two guns, as the shooting is very 
rapid and the gun sometimes becomes too 
hot to handle. Double shots are quite 
common. The shooter stands forward in 
the boat and shoots the birds at very 
short range as they fly or, more properly, 
flutter up from the reeds. 

The best day I ever had with the rails 
was one September, when duck shooting 
in Northern Indiana. We arrived early 
in September and as the weather had been 
warm, there were but few ducks in from 
the North. The water was quite low in 
the lakes, but high enough for a boat to 
be pushed about through the wild oats, 
and my companion and I bagged about 
two hundred of these small birds in the 
course of a day. He killed most of 
the birds, since I discovered a long, low 
island where the jack-snipe were abundant, 
and left him to pursue the larger birds. 
I took several dozen snipe, a few red- 
breasts and yellow-legs and a few duck 
during the afternoon. Our shot was a 
little too large for the rail and the loads 
decidedly too heavy; but my friend en- 
joyed the shooting and I heard him fir- 
ing rapidly all throughout the afternoon 
until nightfall, when he returned with a 
bag of more than a hundred large birds. 

Mayer advises wrapping the calf of the 
right leg with several folds of thick flan- 
nel, to act as a sort of buffer to rest 
against the edge of the seat, just forward 
of amidships, before which the hunter 
stands in shooting. When the boat is 
shoved forward by the pusher, he says it 
moves through the resisting vats with a 
sort of jerk, and the calf of the right leg 
is thrown at each push back against the 
edge of the seat which braces him. The 
wearing of the flannel, though not abso- 
lutely necessary (and by some probably 
regarded as effeminate) will add greatly 
to the comfort of a day’s shooting in the 
course of which the leg receives a great 
many rubs and thumps. 

The rail come usually in September 
and arrive in great numbers. One day 
not a bird will be found in the marshes 
and the next they will be most abundant. 
When they first arrive they are in poor 
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condition, but they fatten rapidly on the 
wild oats and in a few days. their plump- 
ness will scarcely allow them to fly. Mr. 
Lanier says there is a quality of humor 
about rail-shooting: it is to your true 
sportsman a round of uproarious fun, jus- 
tified by the gastronomic results, which 
suffices him in the otherwise rather barren 
month of September. In Forester’s time 
it was not unusual for one boat to take 
over a hundred sora on a single tide, and 
that too with a muzzle-loading gun. The 
ammunition was placed before the shooter 
in a box with a compartment for the shot, 
another for the powder, and the measur- 
ing implements were laid on top; and it 
was not unusual, in the excitement, to 
have an explosion of the powder—ignited 
by the ash from cigar or pipe. Although 
the birds are not so abundant as in form- 
er years, Lanier says a hundred or more 
are now occasionally taken by one boat, 
“and this means at least a shot a minute 
for two hours, and often a great many 
shots in a minute.” “It sounds like a 


Fourth ef July celebration—especially 
when dozens of boats are rooting about 
the same grounds over the Delaware 
meadows; and there are always two rea- 
sons given for the inculcating of small 


charges on the novice: First, that it re- 
quires a very trifling shock to stop this 
soft-boned, loose-jointed bird; and, second, 
that when half loads are used, it makes 
so much less of an interruption to the 
sport if they go into one’s neighbor.” 

The proper gun for rail shooting is 
a 12 or 16-gauge, and the proper load, 
2 to 2% drams of powder and an ounce 
of No.1o shot. The pushers are quite 
expert at keeping the boat steady as it is 
poled through the water-oats, and some 
of them are very good at marking the 
birds down. ‘ Mayer says they sometimes 
carry a number of small blocks of wood, 
painted white, which they throw out on 
the water at the spot where a rail has 
been marked down, to aid them in keep- 
ing the place in mind. The sportsman 
must have his “sea legs” on, as the sailors 
say, and be able to keep his balance 
while shooting in every direction. 
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The rail when wounded skulk about 
in the oats and often dive, leaving only 
the bill out, and it is very difficult to re- 
cover wounded birds. The rail flies but 
a short distance and drops again into the 
wild oats and several shots may be ob- 
tained at the same bird. 

Instances are given of rails coming 
aboard ships when at long distances from 
any shore, and it is a problem how these 
heavy-flying birds (which seem in the 
marshes to be able to go but very short 
distances) can take such long flights. 
They no doubt take advantage of a fa- 
vorable breeze and can of course, when 
tired, rest on the surface of the water. 

Doctor Lewis refers to the fact that 
naturalists and sportsmen are equally at 
fault as to whence they come or whither 
they go—as each is unwilling to grant 
that a bird whose flight is apparently so 
sluggish and feeble, scarcely rising above 
the tops of the reeds, should be capable 
of a long-continued flight or sufficiently 
strong to encounter the fatigues of a jour- 
ney from the Far North, like other mi- 
gratory birds. Nevertheless, he says, it 
is an evident fact that rails must come 
from a distance; and when they depart 
from our rivers they must also travel to 
still more remote parts, if perchance they 
do not (as has been sagely surmised by 
some enthusiastic inquirers after truth) 
bury themselves in the mud of our river 
banks or become changed into frogs. 
But who was ever so fortunate as to dig 
up a petrified rail? or come across an un- 
finished metamorphosis of this descrip- 
tion? Wilson, however, informs us that 
this latter theory—ridiculous as it may 
seem—had its originator and firm sup- 
porter, who boldly asserted that the trans- 
migration of the sora into the frog was 
the true secret of the sudden disappear- 
ance of this bird; and, moreover, that he 
(the originator of the strange notion) had 
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in his possession for several days an ani- 
mal of an extraordinary kind, neither a 
rail nor a frog (in fact, something be- 
tween the two); but, unfortunately for the 
progress of science, not being accustomed 
to the captivity and over-kindness that 
was lavished upon it by its lucky posses- 
sor, the animal died before the change 
was complete, and this remarkable /usus 
nature was thus lost to the investigations 
of the curious in such matters. What 
rendered this singular hypothesis more 
striking, and confirmed the originator in 
his pre-conceived notions, was the cir- 
cumstance of the frogs general ceasing to 
croak about the time of the coming of 
the rails in our rivers. This ridiculous 
theory of course found no advocates. 
The rails go when the frosts come. It 
is certain that they perform regular mi- 
grations from North to South. 


V.—THE LITTLE BLACK AND THE LITTLE 
YELLOW RAILS. 


These are, as I have observed, very di- 
minutive birds—much smaller than the 
sora. The little black rail is beautifully 
dotted with white and the little yellow 
rail is marked cross-wise. The little 
black rail is found throughout temperate 
North America, north to Massachusetts, 
Northern Illinois and Oregon and south 
to the West Indies and Guatemala. I 
have observed them about the prairie 
sloughs in Northern Illinois—on one oc- 
casion fairly abundant; but. I missed 
most. of my shots at them, as the shot. 
was too large and the pattern too open. 
The little yellow rail is found chiefly in 
Eastern North America, north to Nova 
Scotia, Hudson Bay, etc.,and (but less 
commonly) west as far as Nevada and 
California. There are no extra limital 
records except for Cuba and Bermuda. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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YEARS ago there lived, at a certain 
crossing on the Wabash River, an an- 
cient ferryman who kept a house for the 
entertainment of travellers, but missed a 
great deal of profitable business by reason 
of his inquisitiveness. He rarely opened 
his lips save to ask a question, and, after 
one night’s stay at his inn, the most 
patient travellers would seek lodgings 
elsewhere. .But tradition has it that he 
at last met his match in the person of a 
one-armed Hoosier who chanced to cross 
at “ Old Jefferies” ferry while homeward 
bound from the Pike’s Peak mines. He 
knew the ferryman by reputation and 
decided to lay atrap for him. “Friend,” 
said he, “‘ what’ll you charge to lodge me 
to-night?” “A dollar, for yourself an’ 
hoss. Say, stranger, how did you lose 
your arm?” said Jefferies. The miner 
told him that he considered his charges 
reasonable and he guessed he would stop; 
and he would answer the question pro- 
vided the ferryman promised to ask no 
more. “Agreed!” cried Jefferies; “I 
just wanted to know about your arm.” 
“It was bit off,’ said the miner. “ Bit 
right square off at the elbow like you 
see it now.” The ferryman’s eyes pro- 
truded and his.jaw fell. “ Waal, stranger,” 
said he, ‘‘a trade’s a trade, an’ I hain’t 
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goin’ back on what I said; but I'd sure 
board you free for a week to |’arn what 
sort of a critter it was that did the bitin’.” 


* 
* * 


INQUISITIVENESS is inherent in all man- 
kind. Children begin asking questions 
as soon as they are old enough to take 
note of their surroundings, propounding 
conundrums with their eyes before they 
are able to articulate an interrogative of 
one syllable. Later in life, some of them 
try to acquire information without troub- 
ling any one to furnish it direct, but they 
frequently fail in this and are compelled 
to return to original methods. Others 
continue asking questions till they stop 
breathing, or till their friends get them 
safely stowed away in an asylum. “Want- 
ing to know it all,” always has been and 
always will be considered a sign of an 
infantile comprehension and an unde- 
veloped brain, and I know that a free use 
of interrogation points will militate 
against my present hard-earned reputa- 
tion for wisdom; but, all the same, there 
are several things that I want to know— 
and so, I axes ’em: 

* 
* * 

I suPPOSE nine out of every ten of 
Sports AFIELD’s readers can answer the 
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following queries off-hand, but after the 
replies have been submitted I will still be 
occupying the shoes of the estimable Mr. 
Jefferies referred to at the head of this 
article. I will want to go behind the 
returns and learn something about the 
animal that did the biting. Individual 
opinions are worth very little unless 
properly substantiated by facts. In for- 
mer issues of this magazine we have 
learned that nitro powder is better than 
black, and black powder better than nitro ; 
that the partridge drums in a dozen dif- 
ferent ways; that snakes spit and that 
snakes don’t spit; and that both Warren 
and his partner killed the same deer. 
Irrefutable facts, these, and most satisfy- 
ing to earnest seekers after knowledge; 
but there are other matters of interest 
that are still involved in doubt, and among 
them, the following: 


Why does a squirrel invariably climb the north side of 
a tree, and a startled rabbit always jump out of his 
form on the left-hand side? 

Why is the first circle of a hooked fish always made ina 
direction opposite to the daily circuit of the sun? 

Why can you never shoot a running rabbit with small 
shot without breaking one or more of his legs? 

And why do you never hear a left-handed shooter com- 
plain of a hard kicking gun? 


There are a few more queries of a 
similar nature, which will be held over 
until this first batch receives attention. 


* 
* * 


In case of war with Spain or any other 
nation, providing the trouble was of con- 
siderable duration and not exclusively a 
naval affair, our theorizing riflemen would 
have an admirable chance of giving their 


pet idea a practical test. I can imagine 
Mayer with his Marlin and “leaden col- 
lar-buttons,” Barnes with that wonderful 
.25—20 Stevens, Baines and Billings with 
their 3-barrel guns, and Doctor Fort with 
a modern nitro arm, thrown forward as 
skirmishers, and utilizing their knowledge 
of woodcraft as an adjunct to their skilled 
marksmanship. And I can see them 
stealthily creeping in converging lines to 
the shelter of the biggest tree in sight, 
and there going into executive session on 
the bitterly contested questions of “ Ham- 
mers Up or Hammers Down.” 
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High in the boughs of a ’simmon tree, 

The ’possum swang and sang in glee; 
Swayed in the breeze, while the honey bees 
Sucked at the flowers of the 'simmon tree. 


And the ’possum, curled in a hairy ball, 
Sang of the frosts that will come next fall— 
(For ’possums can sing like everything, 
Though curled up snug in a hairy ball). 


He sang to the bees in the ’simmon tree: 
“Oh, silly bugs, it appears to me, 

That you’ll get small pay for your toil to-day 
’"Mid the swaying boughs of the ’simmon tree. 


“But Ill harvest the sweets in the coming fall” 
(Sang the ’possum, curled in a hairy ball), 

“When the golden brown fruit tumbles down, 
Nipped short by the bitter frosts of fall.”’ 


Fang the *possum and buzzed the bee, 

While I sat and smoked ’neath the ’simmon tree, 
And thought of the cheer that ’simmon beer, 
Baked ’possum and honey will bring to me! 


* ar * 

GUIDING sportsmen is a profitable 
business in Northern Maine, but a guide 
must now have a license, and to procure 
this he must make application to the 
Fish Commissioner— giving his -name, 
age and residence, and enclosing the 
regular fee of one dollar. There is no 
bothersome examination to be under- 
gone, for the authorities are merely after 
the dollar and had just as soon issue one 
man a certificate as another. A blind 
basket-maker from Bangor or a palsied 
peanut-peddler from Portland can have 
an equal showing with the oldest woods- 
men of the Rangely or Moosehead re- 
gions, always providing they can plank 
down the necessary 100 cents. And 
when he gets his official badge, the in- 
competent guide has virtually a cinch on 
at least one engagement at fairly good 
wages. A registered guide of ordinary 
ability as a liar and a framer of plausible 
excuses for not finding the promised 
amount of game and fish, should be able 
to struggle through the first season with- 
out detriment to his cheek and gall, and 
in the meanwhile could gather sufficient 
experience to safely tide him over another 
year. So far as I can see, the only weak 
point in the Maine system of licensing 
guides is the danger of overdoing the 
thing by enticing to the forest every man 
in the State not already engaged in some 
profitable employment. The sportsman’s. 
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‘side of the question will surely be heard 
from pretty early in the coming season. 


* 
* * 


THE canoeing season is here, and if 
you wish to know something of perfect, 
blissful enjoyment, you have only to 
daunch yon trim-built twelve-footer in 
some woodland stream and float lazily 
‘downward with the current. You can 
paddle a little if you like, but there is 
really no occasion for such exertion. 
When you are out for pleasure make it 
a religious duty to shun all semblance of 
labor. Drift idly along the moss-car- 
peted banks. Watch the birds as they 
flutter overhead or preen their damp and 
glistening feathers at the water’s edge. 
Note the squirrel’s break-neck scamper 
from tree to tree, the circling hawk in 
mid air, the basking turtle and the plum- 
met-like diving of startled frogs. Feast 
your eyes upon the forest’s vernal charms 
—the fresh, green foliage, bright flowers 
and velvety sod—and in the presence of 
joyful Nature forget your selfishly treas- 


ured cares and find rest and peace. 


* 
*- = 

I oncE found a purse belonging to a 
clergyman,and what do you suppose it 
contained? -A silver quarter, two pennies 
and—a braided silk fish-line. I was a 
trifle surprised at the discovery of this 
last mentioned item, for I had never 
dreamed that Parson Doyle had the 
slightest leaning towards sport of any 
kind; but there was the line, and he 


couldn’t say that it belonged to one of | 


his boys, for all four of the parson’s boys 
happened to be girls. I had a straight- 
away shot on the old man’s secret fancy, 
but I gave him his purse and said noth- 
ing concerning my suspicions, though re- 
solved to learn why he should be carry- 
ing fishing tackle when the nearest fruitful 
waters were fully ten miles away. I had 
noticed that he was excessively fond of 
an early morning stroll—always going 
in one particular direction—and, by de- 
scending to a most disreputable system 
of espionage, I finally found him, crouched 
in the willows by a little spring-hole, in- 
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dustriously angling for crawfish which 
he would return to the water as soon as 
captured. Once more I kept my discov- 
ery to myself; but a few days later I drove 
around to the parson’s door and asked 
him to accompany me a few miles into 
the country. I suppose he jumped at 
the conclusion that he was to officiate at 
a wedding ceremony, for he came without 
a word of questioning; but you should 
have seen his eyes glisten when I halted 
at a likely spot in the river, hitched my 
horse to a sapling, and pulled the hay 
covering from the tackle-box and lunch 
basket! And didn’t he fish! As long as 
I live I shall remember that day,and how, 
at its close, the parson came lugging a 
big string of fish to the buggy and, smil- 
ing, said: “I have just now thought how 
it happened. It was that fish-line.” And 
no money could have hired me to mention 
the crawfish in that mud-margined spring. 


* 
OK ok 


SUPERSTITION is deeply rooted in the 
hearts of all human kind. Nature has im- 
planted it there and its power will sway 
the whole being if not kept in check by 
the force of a logical education. Savages 
are not more superstitious than the illiter- 
ate of civilized races.. Intellectually they 
are as children, and the mind of a child is 
ever easily impressed by tales of the su- 
pernatural. In the rural districts of our 
own country there are untold thousands 
of staunch believers in the efficacy of 
“charms” and the trustworthiness of 
“signs” and “tokens.” Crops are planted, 
hens set and soap boiled only “ when the 
moon is right.” A rabbit running across 
the road may turn the traveller back from 
animportant journey. Wartsare“wished” 
from the children’s fingers, or are pierced 
with pins which are afterwards buried 
under the’ doorstep. White deer carry 
madstones in their stomachs. Blue jays 
continue their regular Friday trips with 
fuel for the infernal fires. But an enu- 
meration of all these peculiar fancies 
would fill a dozen pages. At the best, I 
have but one or two at my disposal, and 
my time is already up. 

THE MAN WITH THE TYPEWRITER. 





HABITS OF THE PORCUPINE. 


I have been watching a porcupine for 
several days and have found the study of 
his habits most interesting. He has taken 
up winter quarters in a pine tree near the 
head of a chute through which we are 
running logs down the mountain and, as 
I have been engaged in starting the tim- 
ber, I have had a good opportunity to 
note the peculiarity of his ways. He has 
a particular limb upon which he curls up 
to sleep every day at about four o'clock 
and usually stays there until nine the next 
morning. Then he is ready for his break- 
fast, which is easily secured. He will 
climb out on a branch until he can reach 
a bunch of needles which are green 
enough to please his fancy, draw it to him 
with his fore paws and nip it off, and then 
back down the limb to a secure lodging 
where he leisurely devours the green 
needles, holding them with his paws and 
at last dropping the central twig. This 
morning he varied his meal by finishing 
with a little bark as a relish. He first 
gnawed off the dry outer bark and let it 
fall, thus reaching the more tender growth 
within. I doubt whether this porcupine 
has been fifty feet from his tree in the 
past two months. 

Porcupines are harmless enough when 
left alone, but woe betide the dog or 
other animal that interferes with them. 
Horses will frequently venture to smell 
of them, through curiosity, and almost 
invariably the porcupine will fill their 


noses and under jaws with quills. This. 
is done with a quick blow of the tail—the 
only way in which this much traduced 
little animal can or ever did “throw” its 
quills. It seems that the mountain lion 
has discovered a way to get the best of 
Mr. Porcupine, for we often find where 
he has feasted upon him. It is, however, 
worthy of remark that nearly every lion 
we kill has a few quills in its hide. 

The winter here has so far been very 


open. There has been but one light snow 
‘in the last fifty days. 


Hundreds of elk 
are wintering near here and seem to be 
doing well. One old bull has been stay- 
ing in a patch of quaking-asp, just across 
the river and in sight of the lodge, for 
the last two weeks. He seems to be 
quite sociable, and will lie and listen to 
the dogs barking and the logs roaring 
down the chute, apparently with no fear 
of danger. On the south hillside above 
the big bend of Green River we can see 
elk in bands of several hundred. I trust 
that they may be protected and remain 
as plentiful for many years to come. The 
hillside mentioned affords food for hun- 
dreds of elk and deer in the severest 
winters, and mountain sheep frequently 
may be seen upon its higher slope. 

Cora, Wyoming. W. F. Hitt. 

Humminc birds are the most expert 
wing performers of all the feathered tribe, 
and some of their evolutions on the wing 
are truly remarkable. They are the only 
birds capable of fying backward. 











NATURAL HISTORY. 


ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


The study of natural history has with- 
in the last dozen years received a decided 
impetus toward popular favor through 
the growing use of the camera. The 
zoologists of an earlier day, however 
earnest may have been their desires to 
enrich the world with the fruits of their 
research, were confronted by an obstacle 
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ble almost any one to secure passable 
photographs of the specimens taken in 
their excursions afield. 

Of the examples given in this issue, 
each is a masterpiece and will prove of 
interest to photographers as well as to 
those ardent students of natural history 
who have not yet learned to consider the 
camera an indispensable assistant in their 
chosen pursuit. That of the pair of 











AIKEN’S SCREECH OWL (Male and Female). 
Photo by Dr. R. W. Sauretpt, Washington, D. C. 





which science has since found a way to 
surmount. The written description of a 
bird or beast may be complete in every 
detail and perfect in its accuracy, but to 
the uninitiated it will tell less than the 
crudest of outline drawings, and very few 
of our best naturalists could use the brush 
as well as the pen. At present a changed 
state of affairs. obtains, for a few dollars 
expended for a suitable camera will ena- 


Aiken’s owls (Megascops asio aikeni) was 
taken by Dr. R. W. Shufeldt more than 
ten years ago, at a time when the photog- 
raphy of living birds was but little known,. 
and can still challenge comparison with 
examples of more recent date. The 
photograph of the great horned owl is 
excellent, and of peculiar value as show- 
ing Bubo virginianus “at home’ and 
amid typical surroundings. The “Baby 
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GREAT HORNED OWL. 
Amateur Photo by G. B. Cuenry of Oregon. 


Jack Rabbit” in the half-toneis sufficiently 
lifelike to tell his own story and can be 
introduced without comment to our 
readers’ notice. 


—~—— 


THE GREAT AUK. 


This large sea-bird, once so abundant 
on the North Atlantic coast, is now en- 
tirely extinct; no living Auk having been 
seen since 1842. Only about seventy 
specimens are known to be preserved in 
collections. In 1870 Professor Newton 
reported sixty-five skins, five nearly com- 
plete skeletons, and detached bones of at 
least twenty specimens, in the public and 
private museums of Europe. The Smith- 
sonian Institution, the Academy of Natu- 
ral Science of Philadelphia, and Vassar 
‘College, each have a mounted specimen. 
The Smithsonian Institution and the 
Academy of Natural Science also have an 
egg each. 

Through disuse, the wings of the great 
auk degenerated, and the birds became 
flightless. They congregated in large 
numbers in certain localities on the North 
Atlantic coast and islands to breed, and 
the early voyagers and fishermen visited 
these breeding grounds and killed the 
helpless birds in enormous numbers for 
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their flesh, feathers 
and oil. Extinction 
was the result. 


Morris RIcE. 
Kinloch, Mo. 





In one of our 

Southern States 

there is likely to be 

a scarcity of water 

snakes this present 

year. Thediscovery 

of fresh-water 

pearls in Arkansaw 

proved a hard blow 

to the moccasins 

and their aquatic 

kindred, from the 

effects of which 

they will likely be a 

long time recover- 

ing. From June until late in October half 

the population of the lowland regions was 

wading and diving for mussels; every 

lake and stream was thoroughly explored; 

and never a snake, turtle or frog could 

show himself wthout becoming the re- 

cipient of a shower of clubs, shells or 

hurtling lead. It is generally conceded 

that more snakes were killed in Arkansaw 

during 1897 than in any ten years pre- 
vious. 


———$$_$_$< 


REASON IN RABBITS. 


Answering a recent query in this maga- 
zine as to the reasoning powers of the 
rabbit, I would say that our modern psy- 
chologists accord to the lower animals 
four faculties—namely: Instinct, Intelli- 
gence, Memory and the Power of Asso- 
ciation of Ideas (of place, at least) These 
four have thus far sufficed to explain all 
their acts, and as yet seem to be sufficient, 
since they allow an animal to profit by its 
sense-experiences, 

Now, with regard to our rabbit. In- 
stinct—arising from the habits of gener- 
ations of its ancestors and imitation of 
its mother, which may be called parental 
instruction—prompts the young animal to 
crouch that it may escape observation. 



















































One may even pick it up on the open 
ground, so completely does it rely upon 
this trick. As the young rabbit grows 
older, it begins to find that, without a 
means of concealment, it is very insecure. 
It crouches in insufficient cover and un- 
der the impulse of terror runs blindly to 
a more secure hiding place, possibly to 
its home nest. After a time our rabbit 
grows careless. It finds nothing to terrify 
it after its first burst of speed, and thus is 
formed the habit of being easily startled 
and of running 
a few yards 
only and 
crouching be- 
hind any con- 
venient cover. 

So far, good. 
But some day 
the terror—a 
dog, for in- 
stance—fol- 
lows. closely 
behind. The 
rabbit has 
nothing in its 
experience to 
meet this. It 
runs a short 
distance and 
crouches be- 
hind some ob- 
ject. The dog, 
close behind, 
goes hurtling 
past. Terror- 
stricken, the 
rabbit runs 
again—this 
time at right-angles to its tormer course 
—and thus escapes its enemy. This, 
again and again repeated, fixes a habit of 
dodging off at an angle to its former 
course. Later, our rabbit finds that a 
course at right angles does not serve its 
purpose, for its enemy merely turns and 
follows it again. It also finds that it is 
not running directly away from him. To 
do this it must run back directly over 
the course by which it has just come. 
Escaping once, it is led to repeat its ac- 
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A BABY JACK RABBIT. 
Photo by H. W. Nasa, Pueblo, Colorado. 
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tion at another time. Again, this habit 
being fixed, the rabbit finds that it is both 
unpleasant and dangerous to wait until 
its enemy has run over it. Knowing no 
other means of escape, it is thus led to 
try to “dodge” before its enemy has 
reached it. Running back along its own 
trail, it is frightened off at an angle by 
his approach. This again furnishes ma- 
terial for the formation of a habit, where- 
by our rabbit is led to adopt as a perma- 





nent means of escape the well-known trick 


of doubling. 
Have I made 
myself plain? 
I haveattempt- 
ed to show 
how,througha 
simple, natural 
sequence of 
events, a rabbit 
would learn to 
employ a trick 
so well known, 
and yet, at first 
sight, some- 
what puzzling. 
Undoubtedly 
the real educa- 
tion of a rabbit 
is much more 
complex. Psy- 
chologically 
my use of 
terms has been 
too free. I 
have risked be- 
ing miss-inter- 
preted for the 
sake of brevity. 
Thus, very little should be credit- 
ed to the impulse of Instinct. Much 
influence should be granted to parental 
instruction.’ For instance: the young of 
the prong horn will lie so close that one 
may pick it up, carry it for some distance, 
and, upon being released, it will again lie 
flat on the earth. 
aged to get it to stand once, it seems to for- 
get what its mother had taught it and will © 
fearlessly play with dogs and men. 
Galesburg, Ills. H. C. BuTcHEr. 
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CAMP BUILDING 


THIRD PAPER. 
In my article last month my young 
readers were initiated into the practical 
work of log-cabin building up to the 


point of putting the clapboard roof upon 
the otherwise completed structure. I say 


“completed,” since, unless the camp is 
intended for winter occupancy, shutters 
for the door and window may easily be 
dispensed with, their places being sup- 
plied by pole barriers to keep out wild 
or domestic animals. However, a way 
in which shutters may be made will be 
shown farther on. 

But roofing the cabin is now the next 
thing in order. Begin at the eave and 
lay a double course of boards, making 
sure that all cracks between the first layer 
of clapboards shall be covered by the 
next. Allow the lower ends of the 
boards to extend eight or ten inches be- 
yond the outer line of the wall. This is 
to prevent the drip of the roof from run- 
ning down the logs and finding its way 
within. Also extend the roof as far over 
the ends as the length of the cross-poles 
will permit. Nail securely to the upper 
side-log and the first roof-pole. The 
following courses are to be nailed on in 
the same way, each one lapping eight or 
ten inches over the one below. Every 


course must be double and the greatest 
care be given to breaking all joints, or, 
in other words, preventing the cracks 
from “hitting each other.” Remember 
that a leaky roof is of all things the most 
to be avoided. Lay the top course on 
the side first completed, so that the upper 
ends of the boards shall not project above 
the slope of the roof on the other side. 
This will enable you to finish covering 
with an extra course of clapboards—any 
scraps, long or short, will answer for this 
purpose—which may show a foot or 
more above the ridge pole and thus pre- 
vent the rain from blowing in at the peak. 

It will be noticed that I have provided 
no chimney opening in the roof. In our 
modern day, fireplaces have become al- 
most obsolete, even in camps. Camp 
stoves are the handiest and cheapest, 
keep a cabin warmer than any fireplace, 
and require less fuel. Ifa stove is to be 
used, it is only a few minutes’ work to 
knock a pipe-hole through the roof. 
Sometimes I have dispensed with a regu- 
lar fireplace, building in its stead a mud 
hearth in the centre of the cabin, with a 
square funnel-shaped smoke flue—usually 
made of sawed boards—commencing four 
feet above the hearth and projecting 
through the roof. This contrivance will 
keep the cabin free of smoke, but is 
troublesome to make, and constant atten- 
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tion is needed to keep it from 











catching afiree An “outside 
chimney” is best, and can be 
built in the following manner: 

Cut an opening in one end of 
the cabin, first spiking side-pieces 
to the logs in the manner followed 
when sawing out the door and 
window. The opening should be 
made the size of the fireplace de- 
sired—about four feet square is 
the proper dimension. Then, on 
the outer side, cob up a three- 
sided pen of small logs, sloping 
the ends that connect with the cab- 
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in wall so that they can be spiked 
fast. This is to serve as a fireplace, and 
should be re-inforced on the inside with 
a thick wall of mud or clay. If itis a 
foot thick, so much the better, for it is 
quite likely to crumble more or less under 
the heat of big fires. The chimney can 
be built of smaller sticks covered thickly 
with mud, and should be continued at 
least two feet above the comb of the roof. 


Such chimneys look dangerous but are 
practically fire-proof. They are in com- 
mon use throughout the rural districts of 
the South, and their general appearance 
is well shown in the photograph on page 
303 ofthe April issue. If well constructed 


they will last for years. If such a chim- 
ney should accidentally catch from a 
spark, the proper thing is to throw a little 
water on the fire below, and the upward 
rush of steam will extinguish the incipi- 
ent conflagration. 

Door and window shutters may be 
made of clapboards tacked to two up- 
right side-pieces and hung with strips of 
leather, or on wooden hinges, which are 
easily constructed as shown in the accom- 
panying cut. When closed, they can be 
fastened with a string, or a chain and pad- 
lock if necessary. 

About all the furnishings needed for 
such a cabin consist of two or three bunks, 
a table and a few stools or benches. Any 
ingenious boy can cobble up something 
which will answer, and the frow will 
again be found -handy for riving out the 
material used. I would suggest that, 
while almost anything in the way of a 


bunk will serve—so long as it holds the 
bed of boughs or switch-cane a few inches 
above the ever-damp earth—the very 
easiest form to construct is that of the 
old ‘‘corner bedstead.” This requires 
but one post, and one side and one end, 
the walls of the cabin serving for the 
other end and side, while the 30-inch 
clapboards will make excellent bed-slats. 

While to build and furnish the cabin I 
have described should be easily accom- 
plished in three or four days at the out- 
side, 1 would impress upon my young 
readers the necessity of doing their work 
thoroughly and well. And when the 
work is once commenced it is best to 
finish it before turning attention to any- 
thing else. It is more than likely that 
there will be a strong inclination to “‘ rest 
up and go hunting” after the walls have 
been erected and the roof nailed on, es- 
pecially if it is yet early in the season and 
the nights are moderately warm; but 
sooner or later the blasts of winter will 
come swooping down without warning 
and then, if the cracks are unchinked and 
the door and chimney unsupplied, there 
wiil be trouble wtth chilled fingers and 
frost-bitten toes. A well-built cabin is a 
comfort as well as a piece of work to be 
proud of, while one that has been left 
half finished will rarely or never be thor- 
oughly completed. The woods are full 
of such uninhabitable shacks—silent 
monuments to their builders’ lack of en- 
ergy and persistence. 


Galveston, Texas. Civil ENGINEER. 
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A few days after Christmas I took a 
little hunt in a beech grove of about fif- 
teen acres, on a hillslope a half-mile from 
my home. The weather was warm, the 
leaves underfoot were damp, and in fact 
it was just the kind of day I like to be in 
the woods. I could hear the squirrels 
barking as I drew near, and I stopped a 
while at the fence to take observations 
and plan out how I should proceed. The 
squirrels seemed to be in the trees, but I 
shortly heard a scratching on the fence 
and, looking up, saw a big grey fellow in 
easy range of my gun. I pulled down on 
him, but he jumped to a tree and the way 
he scaled it was a sight. . I felt that my 
success for the day depended upon get- 
ting that squirrel, so 1 watched him going 
higher and higher until he reached a long 
limb on the farther side of the tree. As 
he made a jump for another beech I fired 
again, and this time he fell. 

Going about thirty yards farther I 
seated myself on a log and waited. Ina 
short time another squirrel began bark- 
ing, but he was in the top ofa tall tree 
and out of range. I got a tree between 
us and slipped up until I was nearly be- 
neath him. By this time it seemed that 
there were twenty squirrels barking and 
I commenced to feel that I would havea 
lucky day. I caught squirrel No. 2 at 
short range. In a few moments another 
ran to the top of a big hollow poplar and 
stopped on a limb, and I got him by 
shooting twice. And now I am going to 
tell of a remarkable circumstance. 1 
stepped inside the big opening at the 
root of the tree and found it a veritable 
shell, hollow to the top. Looking up, I 
could see out of the top and could see 
the limb on which I had killed my last 
squirrel. As I stood there I heard a 
noise on the outside of the tree, gradually 
going higher, and in a moment I saw a 
second squirrel running along that same 
limb. So I stepped outside and picked 
him off. 

I now went farther into the woods and 
after a long time found and killed another 
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squirrel. But the wind was now rising 

and the air had grown so cold that I 

knew my day’s sport was at an end. 
Concord, Ky. Etwoop Riacs. 





A DAY IN THE FIELD. 


On Saturday, November 2oth, a party 
of four boys, myself as one, with two 
setters, after roving through the country 
for several hours without meeting with 
any success, arrived in a stubblefield 
where the dogs put up covey after covey 
of quail. It being the best shooting we 
had ever had, we were at first so surprised 
at finding birds in such numbers that our 
shooting was very poor. But after a 
while, as we began to warm up to the 
sport and the dogs settled down to busi- 
ness, our aim improved, and in three 
hours we had succeeded in bagging 
thirty-five quail and twenty-three rabbits. 

All the boys hereabouts are greatly 
pleased with your magazine. 

Springfield, Ills. J. H. Jounson. 

A younG Manitoba sportsman writes 
the editor that we all lose many chances 
through our neglect to pay attention to 
the actions of the most insignificant 
“woods people.” While your own eyes 
are intent on the chase, there are hund- 
reds of optics, brighter and more watchful, 
observing your every movement. The 
squirrel and hare, and birds of many 
species, are distrustful of the hunter’s in- 
tentions and will generally flee in terror 
at his approach; and when a bird, danger 
threatened, takes flight throngh the for- 
est, its terror cannot escape the notice of 
other feathered or fur-clad cowards. The 
squirrel’s sharp chatter or the strident 
clamor of the jay carries a warning that 
is never disregarded. Consequently, you 
should abstain from giving unnecessary 
fright to even the smallest beast or bird. 
And you should never follow blindly 
after the terror-driven harbingers of your 
coming. Where such an alarm would 
precede you in your chosen course, it is 
far better to turn aside, make a wide circuit 
and regain the proper route further on. 





“There is certainly 
of mind.”’—WASHINGTON IRVING. 








YE GUILELESS ANGLER. 


Ye angler, couched in restful wise 
A darksome pool beside 

(Wherein, for sooth, one might surmise 
Most monstrous fysshes glide), 

His mournful voice uplifted high, 
In plaintive strain sang he, 

And ye eel did writhe and ye goggle-eye 
Wept at his minstrelsy. 


Warbled he sweetly then, I wiss: 
‘*Beshrew me! Woe is mine! 

For ye finny tribe distrusteth this— 
Mine innocent design. 

I thought to hale them gently forth 
From out ye darkling mere 

And scan their beauty’s wondrous worth 
All in ye sunlight clear— 


““Then freely yield them liberty ; 
But now my hopes are vain, 
Ah, foolish fish that foolishly 
Would unadmired remain !’’ 
Then ye goggle-eye did snap ye hook, 
Likewise ye writhing eel, 
And ye guileless angler homeward took— 
Them both, in his gruesome creel. 
Memphis, Tennessee. CARLISLE SCHUYLER. 


—~—>— 


TWO DAYS ON THE PLACEDO. 


We had arranged to spend two days 
in camp near the mouth of Placedo Creek, 
some seven miles north of Port La Vaca, 
and, as all preparations had been com- 
pleted the previous day, we were enabled 


to start upon our delightful journey at 
least a half-hour before the coming of 
dawn. When day finally broke we were 
nearly half way, speeding along over the 
gently undulating prairie which resounded 
with our glad songs, our horses seemingly 
enjoying the morning air and the pros- 
pect of a two-days’ rest in rich pasturage, 
while old Rob contentedly trotted along 
under the wagon, occasionally giving suc- 
cessful chase to some luckless bunny. By 
the time the sun was two hours high we 
were in camp, the tents were up and their 
contents arranged, the horses picketted, 
old Rob out hunting for an alligator, and 
David, Hayes and the writer busily 
fishing. 

At nine o'clock we returned to camp 
and prepared a combination breakfast and 
dinner. Hayes had caught three nice 
flounders(and a half-dozen small pan-fish, 
which were at once released), David had 
secured a three-pound redfish and two 
small trout, while the writer had accumu- 
lated some two dozen large, fat crabs. An 
hour later we had partaken to satiety of 
a most palatable repast—roasted flounder, 
fried redfish and trout, and boiled crabs, 
together with the necessary etcexteras 
which we had brought with us from our 
homes. It is not necessary to mention 
how we enjoyed that meal nor how hearti- 
ly and extensively we partook of it; but 
after a few minutes spent in gossipping 
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over our pipes we were once more ready 
and eager for sport. We found, however, 
that the tide was running out, and fishing, 
for the time being, out of the question. 

In passing it may be well here to state, 
for the benefit of those who have no ac- 
cess to salt water fishing, that, no matter 
how well the fish may be biting, they in- 
variably cease the moment the tide begins 
to recede. After that no amount of effort 
or display of tempting bait will secure 
another strike from edible fish. The rea- 
son I cannot give, but the stubborn fact 
remains. 

It was useless to hunt, as we had no 
gun save a .45 Winchester, which. we 
hoped to use upon an alligator when oc- 
casion offered. So, we started in search 
of diamond-back terrapins—which could 
be secured without shooting—and by 
twelve o'clock had three of them captive. 
The sun by this time had grown so warm 
that we thought it best to take shelter be- 
neath our awnings and commence anew 
our study of the culinary art, and we soon 
had terrapin stew and soup of the same 
brand, which, despite our recent feast, 
proved less satisfactory in quantity than 
in quality. The three terrapins ‘ gave 
out” before we did. 

The diamond-back terrapin frequents 
the sandy ridges along the shore and can 
also usually be found in the marshy wire- 
grass flats immediately adjoining. Find- 
ing them, however, is by no means always 
an easy task, requiring considerable skill 
and practice. And he is such a race-horse 
in speed that he is not always yours when 
you find him. Allow him to get under 
way ten feet ahead of you, and it will take 
some lively sprinting to pick him up be- 
fore he submerges himself in the salt 
water. The very act of picking him up 
is in itself difficult, since you are very 
likely to catch him by his ¢eeth. But it 
is fun when you learn how! 

After another smoke and a siesta of two 
hours’ duration, we were again abroad, as 
the shadows of evening began to lengthen, 
in quest of ’gators. They were “there,” 
for we could hear and occasionally see 
them; but “nary a ’gator” could we get. 
Being inexperienced, we were conpelled 
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to make long range shots with very little 
time allowed for accurate sighting. An 
eye and a very small portion of horny 
head would show above the water and 
almost instantly be re-submerged. Under 
such circumstances it takes a very quick 
and accurate rifle-shot to do execution. 
Fish for our supper were taken with a 
cast-net. After it was fully dark we sal- 
lied forth with lantern and flounder-spear, 
but found the water too rough and mud- 
dy for sport. Sleep was almost out of the 
question, for the mosquitoes managed to 
reach us through the protective netting 
we had provided. So we arose with the 
moon—at 2:30 a. m.—and, as the tide 
was coming in, had some enjoyable sport, 
catching, among other fish, a Grande 
E’Caile or tarpon 42 inches long. As 
soon as it was good daylight we moved 
up the stream some five or six miles, hop- 
ing to secure some fresh-water fish and 
soft-shell turtles to carry home with us. 
One of the boys borrowed a shot-gun 
from an obliging friend living near, and 
before noon had killed all the quail we 
wanted for dinner, besides enough to sup- 
ply the family of our friend. We also 
secured two good-sized soft-shell turtles, 
which we put in a sack and left in the 
water until we should be ready to start 
for home. The fishing was found some- 
what tame, though yet fairly good sport. 
Discovering some young alligators, I 
tried for an hour to put the cast-net over 
them, but without success. However, I 
caught a little of everything else in the 
meantime, including a blistered finger 
through manipulating the hand-line. 
The return trip was commenced in the 
middle of the afternoon, and we were 
hardly a mile from home when, just as 
the sun was dropping beneath the prairie 
line, a tire came off one of the wheels. 
Not being blacksmiths by profession we 
had a hard time persuading it back to its 
usual position; but after an hour had 
been consumed in this sport (?) we were 
travelling again and reached home short- 
ly after 8 o’clock, very hungry but highly 
pleased with the success of our outing. 
H. M. Brown. 
Port La Vaca, Texas. 





FISH AND FISHING. 


AN EXPERIENCE IN ESTES PARK. 


Several years ago I took my family for 
a two-weeks’ outing in Estes Park. This 
beautiful park lies at the base of Long’s 
Peak, about seventy-five miles from Den- 
ver, and is watered by the several forks 
of Big Thompson River, in all of which 
mountain trout abound. Some of the 
things learned in this our first, camping 
trip could have advantageously been dis- 
covered earlier in life. For instance, the 
first night out, we pitched our tent in the 
darkness on the hillside so as to enclose 
a small ant hill, the inhabitants of which 
were quarrelsome and worse to spend a 
night with than the insect tenants of a 
city tenement house. Naturally we were 
afterwards more careful in the selection 
of a camp site. 

After arriving in the park and getting 
comfortably located on the South Fork, 
we—my eleven-year-old boy and myself 
—cut a couple of willow poles, tied on 
our lines, ran down a few grasshoppers 
and started out up the stream to catch 
trout for supper. I had been told that, 
to catch trout, I must wade out in the 
stream. This I decided to do after we had 
been fishing for some hours and had 
caught only three small specimens. The 
trout seemed to be too quick or I was 
not quick enough, I could not tell which. 
As I was wading up stream and handling 
my willow pole to the best of my ability, 
I suddenly had a very savage strike bya 
very small fish. I jerked vigorously and, 
while too late to fasten the fish, was in 
time to catch a good solid hold on an 
overhanging limb. I tried all sorts of 
pulls and jerks, but that hook was fastened 
to stay. SoI waded ashore and climbed 
the tree, and had crawled out on a limb, 
when a branch brushed off my straw hat 
which fell in the stream. As I had failed 
to bring another hat from the city I felt 
that I would need this one, and in my 
haste to get down again placed too much 
confidence in a dead limb and struck on 
my back in the water. As I scrambled 
to my. feet once more I could see my hat 
floating around the bend of the stream 
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below. I thought I heard laughter as I 
waded ashore, but possibly it was the 
ripple of the stream. 

Running along the bank at a rate of 
speed unequalled in the experience of 
many years past, I ran into a boggy 
spring-hole and sank to my knees. I 
was going so fast that I fell forward on my 
face and ran my arms to the elbows in the 
soft muck, and was forced to crawl out on 
all fours. But that hat was still on my 
mind and not on my head, and the chase 
was renewed. In ten steps I was again 
in the mire and the former performance 
was repeated. I was now getting pretty 
mad; but the hat was gaining on me. 
Another dash brought me abreast of the 
chase as it was passing over a big riffle, 
but as I rushed into the water my foot 
slipped and I fell with sufficient force to 
drive my hand through the hat crown. 
Worse still, in falling I had neglected to 
close my mouth and it seemed as though 
the inflow of Big Thompson water had 
shut out the mountain air for good and all. 
I finally waded to the shore with my hat 
strung on my arm and walked back to 
rejoin my boy, who seemed to have lost 
all interest in fishing and was sitting on 
the bank wiping his eyes with his coat 
sleeve. He greeted me cheerily with: 
“Papa, where did you get that hat?” 

Somehow, after that, the pleasures of 
angling did not appeal to my fancy so 
forcibly as earlier in the day. In fact, 
I did not consider it a good day for fish- 
ing any way. After due consideration I 
told the boy that he might release my 
line from the tree and we would then re- 
turn to camp. He readily performed the 
task assigned him and, after a twenty- 
minutes’ walk, I was enabled to remove 
the little fishes from my pants pocket and 
make the nécessary changes in my ward- 
robe. Then we sat down to the delight- 
ful supper which was awaiting us, and 
though the boy said never a word, I saw 
him wink significantly at his mother when 
I casually remarked that trout fishing was 
hardly what it had been cracked up to be. 
But, after all, I was the gainer by the ex- 
perience and eventually enjoyed some. 
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delightful sport, and every summer since 
we have taken trips in the heart of the 
Rockies after the gamy trout. 

Denver, Colorado. 


A. M. StTrRopE. 
OUR TRIP TO SWAN LAKE. 


In the spring of 1897 Buckskin Bill 
and myself took a long-talked-of trip to 
Swan Lake—a little body of water which 
lies away up in the north-western part of 
Montana on the west side of the Rocky 
Mountains and right under the back bone 
of the Great Divide. Swan Lake is nine 
miles long and varies in width from a 
half to two miles at its head, and is the 
prettiest sheet of water inthe whole North- 
west. We arrived at the lake on the 
25th of May—the wrong time of the 
year to kill game; so we killed nothing 
except what we needed to eat, but had we 
been so inclined we could have supplied 
a city market with venison. To use a 
slang phrase, there were dead loads of 
white-tail deer. Everywhere you went, 
the woods were full of them. They 
would stand in the water and look at us 
row past in our boat. Then, with a bound 
that would make the water fly high in 
the air, they would strike out for the 
timber. The meadows, which are over- 
flowed at this time of year, were alive 
with ducks and geese. In fact, nearly all 
kinds of water-fowl inhabit Swan Lake, 
and, not being hunted any, are not wild. 

Our favorite pastime was fishing. 
The lake was usually as smooth as a 
mirror. Standing up in the boat, I cast 
my fly, when—Splash! one of three 
fish that had jumped clear out of the 
water had the hook in his mouth and 
was going away from me at such a rate 
that my line cut the water like a knife. 
I was almost thrown out of the boat, it 
came so suddenly. I dropped down in 
the boat and played him around and 
around. My pole wasn't a very fancy 
one—being a long willow—and I had no 
reel to give out line; so I just held on to 
my end and let him pull. After a fewextra 
dives, whenever I attempted to land him, 
he finally came up to the top and I lifted 
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him into the boat. But what a beauty 
3% pounds, if he weighed an ounce. 
These lake trout are all extremely gamy. 
I catched another big one and a dozen 
smaller ones and then went to camp, to 
show my big fish. But Bill was there 
ahead of me. He had been fishing for 
salmon trout and had nearly a wheel- 
barrowload thrown down by the door on 
some canvas, several of which weighed 
10 pounds apiece. So I didn’t say much 
about my fish. One of his fish made a 
meal for five of us,and we had all the 
fish we could eat, too. There is good 
bear hunting up there, also plenty of 
mountain goat. The three trappers, who 
have located and built comfortable houses 
and with whom we lived while at the 
lake, killed eight bear while we were 
there. They capture them with steel 
traps in the spring and hunt them in the 
fall when the berries are ripe. Parties 
who go in there looking for big game 
can be guided to some choice spots where 
it is plentiful by Ernest Bond or Dick 
Groom, who reside at Swan Lake. They 
have plenty of pack horses and all the 
nesessary outfit for camping out. Any 
one looking for a good place to put in a 
month’s vacation, where game and fish 
are plentiful, could not do better than 
take a trip to Swan Lake, thirty-five miles 
south-east of Kalispell. Holt, Montana, 
is the nearest post-office—being only ten 
miles from the foot of the lake. 

Big Elk, Mont. FRANK WEBBER. 

THE results obtained from planting 
pike-perch (wall-eyed pike) in Green- 
wood Lake have been very satisfactory 
indeed. Schools of these fish 6 and 8 
inches in length were frequently seen last 
fall, and it is believed that they will form 
an important addition to the supply of 
food and game fish in these waters. 
Even better results may be expected 
from the planting of adult pike-perch, 
which have been so liberally supplied by 
the New Jersey State Fish Commission. 

WE invite letters as to the fishing out- 
look in your section. 





The Dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 
the human being as his companion and folluws him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat-\j 


ural desire to be useful to him. 





POTTERING AS A CANINE VIRTUE. 


While wide ranging is popularly re- 
quired of the modern sporting dog, there 
are times when this ability to cover a 
forty-acre field in five minutes is of doubt- 


ful value at best. No dog living can 
work always at high-pressure speed and 
yet do his work in a perfect, thorough- 
going manner. The best-bred setters 
and pointers are but flesh and blood, and 
it is utterly useless for them to attempt 
impossibilities. Their owners, as a rule, 
expect too much of them. Breeders 
may take issue with me upon this point, 
but it is nevertheless a fact that they are 
deluding the inexperienced sportsman, 
and at the same time injuring themselves, 
by placing the standard of canine excel- 
lence too high and claiming all sorts of 
impossible attributes for every animal 
purchased from their kennels. 

Of late years the practice of training 
dogs to retrieve has fallen into disfavor, 
and this simply because retrieving is 
conducive to close hunting and conse- 
quently incompatible with what they are 
pleased to call “field style,’ which is an- 
other name for wild and wide ranging. 
A dog that “potters,” or, in other words, 
hunts the field closely within range of his 
master’s gun, at once forfeits standing in 
the eyes of the world and is lucky if he 


is not executed forthwith. Style is ev- 
erything; merit, nothing. And when a 
field-trial winner, in one of his wild 
dashes, over-runs a scent and flushes a 
covey, he is only charged with a “slight 
error of judgment,” which, of course, is 
more than made good by the “ brilliancy” 
with which he burst through the cover 
and put the birds a-wing. Ten minutes 
later he catches full in the face the scent 
of a single bird, stops in the midst of his 
frantic career and stiffens into a spasmod- 
ical point—and paroxysmal applause 
from the ‘grand stand” follows as a 
matter of course. A brace of such dogs 
in the regulation 30-minute heat may or 
may not score a couple of decent points 
each—it all depends on their luck; but 
they will certainly clear the field of birds, 
which in itself is a victory of no mean 
merit. They have covered the ground 
with all due spirit and vim, their owners 
are satisfied and exultant, and if the paid 
trainers are bright enough to rate such 
a remarkable performance at its true value 
they are also sufficiently blessed with 
worldly wisdom to maintain a discreet 
silence. 

It is useless to attempt describing just 
how an old-time “bird dog” would conduct 
the campaign if worked upon the same 
ground under equally favorable conditions. 
“ Pottering Jim” has but avery incomplete 
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understanding of the value of “style.” 
Perchance in his puppy days he has been 
unmercifully “licked” for permitting his 
ambition to master his judgment. At all 
events he is now out for the birds, and he 
is pretty apt to get them. Ata trot or 
a hand gallop he covers his ground thor- 
oughly and quite fast enough to keep 
forty or fifty yards in advance of the gun. 
There are no two-forty sprints for likely 
looking bits of cover,no over-running of 
scents, no taking anything for granted. 
If a covey or single bird has touched foot 
in grass-land or stubble, he is quickly 
cognizant of the fact, and he has a way of 
conveying the intelligence to his master. 
Roading a running bird may consume a 
whole lot of precious time, but poor, fool- 
ish Jim cannot be expected to consider 
time of any special value. Ranging 
slowly with head well up, he presently 
draws to a point; his master, following 
him within a few paces, gives the order 
to flush,and the bird springs into swift 
flight, only to be brought down by a well- 
directed shot. Pottering Jim is now in 
his element. He retrieves the bird—ex- 
pecting and receiving from his master a 
word of kindly praise—and then resumes 
his careful hunting, exactly as though 
nothing out of the ordinary had occurred. 
And from his peculiar standpoint of view 
this is pretty nearly the truth. Jimisa 
natural born pot hunter, but this is noth- 
ing to his discredit. He works out his 
problems by the rule of thumb, so to 
speak, while the modern field-trial dog 
depends rather upon triangulation and 
dead reckoning. And it is easier and 
quicker to pull a quarter from your pock- 
et—if it happens to be there—than to 
voyage to Klondyke after untold wealth. 
To express the matter in a few words, the 
popular field dog of to-day owes his ex- 
istence to the modern idea of securing 
results, regardless of existing unfavorable 
conditions. He is a part and parcel of 
the ambitious plan which includes as well 
the high-power rifle, nitro powders and 
metal-jacketted projectiles. Now that 
game has become scarce, the prevailing 
idea is directed towards the annihilation 
of space and the more perfect utilization 
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of each precious moment of time. A 
canine thunderbolt, everywhere at once 
and knowing everything by mere intui- 
tion, would doubtless prove a valuable 
acquisition to any sportsman. Small 
wonder then, that, in striving after the 
unobtainable, the sterling value of Pot- 
tering Jim should have been momentarily 
forgotten. And small, indeed, the sur- 
prise of his few faithful friends if Jim's 
day should come again in the near future 
and his present revilers become the most 
ostentatious in chanting his praise. 
ARTHUR ELLERSLEE. 
Sedalia, Missouri. 
eaneititaietesatisas 
OLD SPOT, THE TRAMP. 

Our camp was situated at the foot of 
the Olympic Mountains in Western Wash- 
ington, where the Docewallips River joins 
Hood’s Canal. The Kinnears had pre- 
ceded us, but broke camp on the morn- 
ing after our arrival and kindly offered 
us their rudely constructed camp furni- 
ture, which we accepted with thanks. 
They also gave us Old Spot. He wasa 
shabby-looking mongrel, of bull and cur 
blood, that had been lost or abandoned 
in the mountains and had wandered into 
the camp of the Kinnears, footsore and 
hungry. He could not boast a single 
point that would have attracted the fan- 
cier’s eye; but Herbert, my eight-year- 
old boy, insisted that we should keep 
him in spite of his reputation for utter 
worthlessness and an appetite that never 
knew satiety. In our camp the dog recog- 
nized his friend from the start. He was 
Herbert’s shadow by day, stood behind 
his chair at the table, and at night slept 
at the entrance of the boys’ tent, which 
was pitched at some distance from the 
others and facing the trail that led up the 
river. 

On the second day after our arrival we 
noticed the smoke curling above the 
mountain peaks, as if from volcanic erup- 
tions. The forests were on fire. Each 
day the conflagration extended its.scope . 
and the smoke grew denser, while, at 
night, the noise from the falling trees can 
only be imagined by those who have not 
witnessed such a fire in the Washington 
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forests. There was some 
alarm among the women 
and children as the con- 
flagration came nearer; 
but as our camp was 
near the beach and the 
thicket to the westward 
green, with the tide ris- 
ing twice daily in the old 
channel beyond, I con- 
cluded that the danger 
was slight. By the fifth 
night the fire had about 
spent itself, but bright flames blazed up 
here and there from burning log heaps, 
or flared out from tree trunks high to- 
wards the heavens. Lantern in hand, 
Herbert went to his tent, stopping to give 
the dog a share of his well-buttered bread 
—then suddenly cried out: 

“Father! come, see the fire here so 
near our tent. I fear we'll get burned out.” 

I ran to where the boy stood, but found 
no fire except the flickering rays from the 
burning underbrush on the mountain. 
Herbert insisted that he had seen “two 
balls of fire’”’ in the thicket near at hand, 
but, feeling certain he was mistaken, I 
hurried him off to bed and returned to 
my tent. Crash! crash! fell the great 
trees all that night. Quite late, in a lull 
of the noise, I heard a low growl from 
Old Spot. Pushing aside the tent flap, 
I found that the camp fire had burned 
entirely out and the smoke from the 
mountain had settled down ina misty fog, 
producing an inky darkness. Another 


DAN’S LADY. 
MANY TIMES A FIELD-TRIAL WINNER. 
Owned by G. G. WILLIAMSON, 


growl from the neighbor- 
hood of the boys’ tent, but 
fiercer than that of the 
dog—and then followed 
a rush and the sounds 
of a terrible combat. 

With the lantern in one 
hand and my Winchester 
in the other I ran to the 
scene of the fight. Im- 
mediately in front of 
Herbert’s tent Spot 
was struggling with a 
a great, lithe animal. The dog’s shoul- 
ders were being crushed in those terrible 
jaws, but he stood firmly on his hind feet 
while his head was lost in the shadow of 
his antagonist’s neck. Without an in- 
stant’s delay I placed the lantern on the 
ground and sent a bullet from my rifle 
into the wild animal’s brain. Its fiery 
eyes flashed for an instant; then it re- 
laxed its hold on the dog, lunged forward 
and fell, and as it did so Old Spot’s head 
was revealed. His teeth were fastened 
in the animal’s neck, and as he fastened 
them deeper and firmer, he opened his 
eyes and fixed them on me with a gaze 
of intelligence, as though to say: “ Have 
I not fought a good fight? Am I not 
worth the food you gave me?” 

I was soon joined by the other mem- 
bers of our party. The cougar, which 
had been driven from the mountains by 
the fire, was a very large one. And Old 
Spot, the Tramp, was dead. 

Seattle, Wash. W.S.McCurtey. 


Muncie, Indiana. 





A BUNCH OF PROMISING POINTERS. 
[These youngsters have in their veins the blood of King of Kent, Lord Graphic and other good ones, aud 
their owner, Mr. GrorGE J. Dita of Hamilton, Ohio, has our best wishes for a good time afield next fal].—Eb.] 





In discussing in its March issue the 
above question, Anthony's Photographic 
Bulletin justly says: Given the same sub- 
ject to any number of different photograph- 
ers with which toillustratethe same theme, 
and how many varying pictures will be 
the result? As many as there are pho- 


tographers,and some will be mere me- 
chanical records of fact, while a few may 
glow with light and be filled with the 
sentiment of the theme illustrated, and 
instinct with an idealism, which in the 
majority of cases will be only conspicu- 


ous by its absence. Yet all this will 
have been the result of the same condi- 
tions, plus or minus that invisible element 
which we call art. Is it not a feat worthy 
of emulation to obtain such a likeness of 
the human face and form as will perpetu- 
ate the expression and characteristic pose 
so dear to individual friends, and, per- 
chance, to nations, long years after life 
has ceased? And when so pictured as 
to be infused with the charm of ideality, 
possible only by one who is himself in 
sympathy with and actuated by the true 
art impulse, it seems that they must par- 
take of the elements that give them birth, 
and thus become truly art works. 
RN AO 

Dr. C. W. Lomsarp of Montana, whose 
photographs of Indian life appearing in 
various issues of Sports AFIELD have 
won for him golden opinions from all 
quarters—referring to his two companion 


pictures, as printed in our March number 
—says: “I wanted the women to go with 
me to a deep, shady pool near by and 
have them use the water for a mirror. 
But they could only understand that I 
wantec them to comb their hair, and so 
they insisted on using a looking-glass. 
a I have lived west of the 
Mississippi forty years and know some- 
thing about Indians. It may seem odd 
to you, but very few of them will let a 
camera fiend have a picture. Without 
vanity, I think I know how to take them 
—and that is half the battle. Yet, unless 
you havetried to get acquainted with them, 
you could hardly realize all the difficul- 
ties to be surmounted ere a unique, true-to- 
type picture becomes a finished reality.” 


-— 
> 


In his address to the Photographers’ 
Association of Pennsylvania, Prof. A. H. 
Griffith voices a sentiment that is worthy 
of impressment on professional and 
amateur alike. ‘‘ Every now and then,” 
he says, “some one comes to you with a 
face that is lighted with a new intelligence. 
You see in it the very brow of Jove— 
you see the statesman, the philosopher— 
and you wish that you might express all 
that is in that face in your picture. Each 
one has his own individuality, and when 
such a face as this presents itself to you, 
you wish to get the best things out of it 
—not a simple map of a man’s face; not 
simply the lines, the nose, the mouth, the 
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Amateur Photo by Cot. George W. Wine, Kewaunee, Wisconsin. 


THE STEPPING STONES. 


There’s a lullaby strain that the river sings 

As it merrily ripples along, 
And the echo still rings from the silvery strings, 

That forever will blend with its mystical song. 
In sunlight and starlight, in glimmer and shade, 
Where the newly-born roses make fragrant each glade, 
Where the dove cooes her sad plaint at midsummer noon, 
And at vespers the whippoorwill welcomes the moon, 
Comes the music that’s trilled by the angels above, 
The song of eternal, unchangeable love. 


There’s a young loving heart and a fairy face, 
Over yon, by the far-away shore ; 
And so queenly her pace and so tender her grace 
That, to save me, I cannot but silent adore. 
The breezes are hushed as they toy with her tresses; 
The wild-briar’s perfume enfolds with caresses ; 
And sweeter the song that the river intones 
As she daintily tiptoes the stepping stones— 
For over the river and from the far lea 


The light of my life is coming to me! 


Provo, Utah. SHOSHONE. 








look at a portrait by Rembrandt, by Ru- 
bens, byany one of those old masters—it is 


eyes, but a little of his sou/. And pho- 
tography can do that better than any 


other means that I know of. The artist, 
if he be simply a mechanic, will outline a 
face so that it looks hard and stiff, and 
you say, ‘It looks like him.’ But does 
it look like him? When you look at 
a picture by Gainsborough, by Gilbert 
Stuart, by Rembrant Peale—when you 


not simply color outlined in form, but the 
man speaks to you; you simply see him 
coming out of that canvas ready to talk to 
you. Now,thephotographer if he beatrue 
artist—if he be filled with that genius as 
distinguished from cleverness—will give 
you something of the man himself.” 
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BOSTON’S BIG SHOW. 

Sportsmen know how to make a show that is 
worth seeing, when they choose to do their prettiest. 
They have the whole of Nature and the natural 
world from which to draw, and it isseldom that 
they fail to please the most citified and unsports- 
manlike with the splendid attractions of forest and 
stream. That the two weeks Sportsmen’s Show, 
recently held in Boston, was one of the most suc- 
cessful exhibits ever held in this part of the coun- 

’ try, every one is now agreed. 

The affair was under the personal management 
of the New England Sportsmen’s Association, and 
was given in Mechanics Building, on Huntington 
Avenue. It presented many general sporting 
features ; but it was of especial interest to New 
England and Canadian people, who crowded the 
halls atall hours. In fact, there were Maine, New 
Hampshire, Quebec and New Brunswick days, in 
honor of those sections, and everthing was done to 
make it thoroughly pleasant and agreeable for the 
visiting sportsmen, wherever they hailed from. 

On the main floor were enclosures simulating 
game parks, where were to be seen many types of 
the noblest game animals of North America— 
among which were especially noticeable a whole 
herd of Maine moose and caribou, some deer, elk, 
antelope, Rocky Mountain Sheep and other species. 
Some of the antelope were obtained in Wyoming 
and the mountain sheep were secured in Colorado 
and Montana. 

The entire stage of the grand hall was fitted up 
as an Indian camp and was a faithful re-production 
of an aboriginal village—its birch bark tepees be- 
ing inhabited by Indians and their families, en- 
gaged in canve-building, trap-making, etc. There 
was also an excellent showing of Pueblo pottery 
and Navajo blankets. This camp was in charge 
of Antonio Apache, grandson of Chief Cochise, a 
famous Chiracahua warrior. 

The game bird department was one of the most 
interesting and instructive of all. In it were com- 
prised specimens of a vast number of birds which 
abound throughout the United States—such as the 
mallard, black, sprig-tail, canvasback and wood 
duck; American blue-wing and American and 
European green-wing teal; also brant and a great 
variety of geese. There was an interesting exhibit 
of Virginia and California mountain and valley 
quail; as well as prairie chickens. Mongolian, 
Chinese, Japanese, Wallachian and golden pheas- 
ants were also shown. 

The live game fish and fish hatchery were furn- 
ished by the United States Fish Commission large- 
ly, and for the first in America a comprehensive 
exhibit of the principal game fish of North Amer- 


ica was rendered possible. The tanks contained 
varieties of salmon, trout, bass, perch, tench and 
whitefish. The hatchery department contained 
25,000 young trout fry and 10,000 eggs in process 
of hatching. A trout pond fifteen feet long and 
from two to eight feet wide was stocked with a 
hundred trout of different sizes. During the show 
sportsmen were able to see how these gamy fish 
could be tempted to rise to the fly. 

In various parts of the exhibition building were 
placed re-productions of well-known camps in the 
Maine and New Brunswick wildernesses. These 
cabins and tents were faithful facsimiles of shoot- 
ing and fishing resorts. Many guides, representing 
the various sections, were present, and a great deal 
of valuable information was obtained from them. 

Besides all this, there were swimming competi- 
tions, revolver and rifle matches, and canoeing 
events — participated in by many well-known 
athletes and sportsmen. The total attendance at 
the show was in excess of 150,000. There was 
something happening all the time, and in all things 
the policy of the management was broad and lib- 
eral. The show throughont was of surpassing in- 
terest, and has proven a revelation of the woods 
and thestreamsof New Eugland and the Provinces. 

Cliftondale, Mass) FRANK WALCOTT HOTT. 
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A MOVEMENT is on foot among Chicago’s rifle- 
men to secure a suitable 200-yard range conven- 
iently near the city. 

a 

Catarrh Cannot be Cured 

by local applications, as they cannot reach the diseased 
portion of the ear. There is only one way to cure 
deafness, and that is by constitutional remedies, Deaf- 
ness is caused by an inflamed condition of the mucous 
lining of the Eustachian Tube. When this tube gets in- 
flamed you have arumbling sound or imperfect hearing 
and when it is entirely closed deafness is the result, and 
unless the inflammation can be taken out and this tube 
restored to its normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever. Nine cases out of ten are caused by 
catarrh, which is nothing but an inflamed condition of 
the mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any case of 
deafness (caused by catarrh) that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for circulars; free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
4@Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 

ciocoanilai = 
California Excursions. 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED. 
Leave Chicago every Wednesday, Burlington Route to- 
Denver, thence via Denver & Rio Grande Railway (the 
scenic line of the world). Parties travel in Pullman tour- 
ist sleeping cars fitted with every convenience, which go 
through to California and are in charge of special agents 
of long experience. For particulars address T. A. Grady, 


Excursion Manager C. B. & Q. R. R., 211 Clark St. Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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THE EARL’S LETTER.* 





I suppose you have been, for some time, expect- 
ing my annual letter regarding sporting matters 
on our old ‘*‘happy hunting grounds.” During 
the year I have been making a fairly good record, 
but my vacations were spent in the big woods of 
the Stewiacke, almost entirely alone. The old 
Quimby is not what it used to be, and it is diffi- 
cult to organize a party at any time during the 
hunting season. Two of our best members have 
moved to British Columbia; some to Manitoba, 
one to Ontario, others to the United States, and 
some of our noblest fellows, as you know, have 
been called to the Great Majority. I am now 
President, Secretary, Janitor and Treasurer of the 
Club, and it is wonderful with what facility its 
business is carried on. Appropriations are passed 
without a dissenting vote, and orders from the 
President upon the treasury are paid without a 
murmur. Dust in the Library lies undisturbed, 
and the mementoes of our taxidermists’ skill look 
down from the shelves with reproving eyes. 

Four moose, one caribou, one lucifee, seven 
wild-cats, three bears and eleven foxes make up 
the year’s list of larger game—a comparatively 
light record ; but as I was about the only member 
who hunted to any extent, the game has gone 
largely to strangers and honorary guests of the 
Club. 

We have about given up partridge shooting in 
disgust, for this sport can not now be resorted to, 


*[We are indebted for this delightful letter from the 
Nova Scotian forests to its original recipient, Mr. Thomas 
H. Fraser of Morrison, Illinois. The writer is the gentle- 
man who headed the moose-hunting expedition described 
in Mr. Fraser’s Acadian sketch in our November number. 
—Ep.] 
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except by those who do not fear to pvse as pot- 
hunters. For the last two or three seasons, the 
birds have been pursued so little that they have 
become tame and will scarcely rise at all. When 
disturbed by the dogs, they simply climb into the 
trees, and wait there to be shot down. Rabbits, 
too, areso numerous that they aresimply in the way. 

You asked me some time ago to send Kenneth’s 
picture for Sports AFIELD—and I will do so, if 
I can ever get him to stand up long enongh to 
have it taken. He isso fat and lazy, as to bea 
perfect nuisance, and lies all day long upon your 
hunting jacket in the gun room ; but at night is 
restless and alert and prowls about the rooms, 
often disturbing my sleep with that low, inquiring 
bark, which you may so well remember. I some- 
times think he is listening for your step upon the 
walk, and if he ever hears it I should like to 
catch his picture then. 

Your old protégé, Sir Malcolm, was here for a 
fortnight during the moose season. He is still 
‘*sealgair boehd,’’t but we managed to send him 
back across the ocean, rejoicing in the possession 
of a six-foot pair of antlers which are intended to 
decorate the armorial hall of his castle on the Dee. 

I spent a few days in the woods with another 
titled gentleman from across the Pond, but his 
cognomen can, be learned only by reference to the 
records of the Club, for, as Sam Weller would say, 
he was a ‘‘rum ’un.’’ We chose the forest on the 
Big Branch for our tramping ground, and I fixed 
him up in the North Lodge to spend the night, 
and went myself to the South Lodge. In the 
morning, provided the wind came from the east or 
west, we were to work toward each other, and 
meet at the middle of the forest about noon. Very 


+A poor hunter. 
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early in the morning I made my way north and, 
about noon, had passed over two thirds of the dis- 
tance, when, in crossing the Little Barren, I came 
suddenly upon a caribou, that had been sleeping 
in the open. Two bullets from my Henry stopped 
his flight, and I then thought the crack of my 
rifle would surely attract my friend to the place ; 
but I had to dress the game alone, and then made 
my way to the North Lodge where all seemed 
wrapped in an ominous silence. A squirrel was 
perched on the roof, wiping his mouth, and a por- 
cupine that had been sunning himself in the door- 
way scurried away into the bushes. I pushed 
the door open and there upon the table was the 
disordered remains of a liquid collation, and my 
titled friend in a corner sleeping the sleep of the 
just. ‘‘Why’’—I mused, asI roused him some- 
what roughly—“‘ do these foreigners pretend to be 
hunters? or why do they come here to hunt at 
all? More likely, they seek, in our peaceful woods 
a refuge from some sullen, sulky dame.’’ Be that 
as it may, I soon convinced my lordling that he 
was in America, and that it was not a part of my 
duty to drive the game into the cabin. But the 
next day I staid by him and we succeeded in 
killing a good sized bear. Two days later my 
friend embarked at Halifax, and doubtless has 
often since re-told, to wide eyed members of some 
Metropolitan Club, the story of his hair-breadth 
escapes in the wilds of Nova Scotia. 

This year, the American hunters went mostly 
to the forests along the Southern Shore, and I un- 
derstand they were unusually successfal. Parker, 
our ‘‘honorary’’ from Boston, was here for a few 
days, and intended remaining for the spring goose- 
hunting season; but he now holds a commission 
in the American Navy and was suddenly called 
home, in all probability to take part in the seem- 
ingly unavoidable war with Spain. 

We are arranging for next Autumn to havea 
re-union of the remnant of the House of Quimby. 
Two of our fellows, Murdock and Jack, employed 
in Munsey’s publishing establishment in New 
York, have agreed to come; others from Boston 
and from the Northwest will be on hand, as well 
as many from nearer home. And we will expect 
you. Our intentions are not made public here for 
fear the Provincial Game Society may ask for 
special legislation to prevent the slaughter which 
must follow a re-union of the old rifles. The 
members may all rest assured that the President, 
the Secretary, the Janitor and Kenneth will give 
them a royal welcome at good old Quimby Hall. 

JoHN Mackay, Ear! of Glencairn. 

Quimby Hall, Nova Scotia. 


OO 
For 30 subscribers we will send you a handsome 
double-barrel hammer gun. 
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I have just finished my third hunting trip 
through the South. The winter has been unusually 
mild, followed by an early spring ; in consequence 
of which the flight of geese and ducks has gone 
north about two weeks earlier than usual. The 
shooting has been up to the standard and the 
birds were in excellent condition. Rabbit and 


quail shooting has been a complete failure on ac-. 


count of the floods of last year drowning and driv- 
ing them out of the bottoms. 

Our late trip, like that of previous years, was 
made in a house boat, The idea is not original 
with me: I got it from that pioneer shanty-boats- 
man, Noah. Noah’s Ark is said to have been quite 
large ; the ‘‘arc’’ in which our hunting was done 
extends from Missouri to Louisiana. The deluge 
in Noah’s time lasted forty days, while the last 
Mississippi flood was of four month’s duration. 
To follow the comparison: Noah sent the dove to 
bring ‘‘ greens” back to the ark, while we sold 
geese and ducks to bring greenbacks to our treasury. 

We had splendid shooting near Pilcher’s Point, 
Louisiana. The flight lasted about twenty min- 
utes, but in that time we succeeded in killing 
twenty-four geese. They came in flocks of about 
fifteen or twenty birds each, at about one minute 
intervals. The next morning we killed eleven 
more, and the next day three ‘‘geeses’’ and eleven 
ducks. Near Shiloh, Mississippi, we winged a 
large eagle. He fell in the river, drifted down a 
short distance, and then managed to reach the 
shore. As I approached, he did the spread eagle 
act and defied me to come any nearer. I knocked 
him over, grabbed him by the tip of one wing and 
held him at arm’s length, and in this way carried 
him to the boat; but at an unguarded moment he 
sunk one of his talons in my hunting coat and the 
other in my pants. For the next few minutes I 
didn’t know whether I had the eagle or he had 
me! My left hand and leg were at liberty and I 
felt like a twenty-dollar gold piece—having an 
Eagle on one side and Liberty on the other. With 
us the shooting season closed upon our arrival at 
Vicksburg, Mississippi, on the 10th of March. In 
the words of the poet : 


For the breeding grounds in the far-away North, 
The geese, ducks and snipe have all taken wing; 
But we'll have some good sport for a month or two more 
By shooting the poets wh» write about spring! 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana. EMIL HENDRICH. 


* (Our readers will at once recognize in the writer of 
this brief letter the accomplished sportsman narrator 
of “‘A Mississippi Goose Hunt,” published in our March 
issue.—Ep.] 

a 

IF you will send us 10, 20, or 30 subscriptions, 
Sports AFIELD will testify its appreciation with 
a handsome premium. 
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A BEAR FIGHT ON THE INO RIVER. 





The writer and Edward Eaton, his hunting part- 
ner—a man who has regularly ridden the range 
between the Staked Plains of Texas and the Mus- 
kegs of Manitoba for the last twenty-two years— 
were lying in camp on the East Fork of the No- 
water River in the centre of that vast stretch of 
Bad Lands which occupies the greater part of the 
south-east portion of the Basin of the Big Horn. 
The saddle horses and my faithful old pack horse 
Seal were fed each his portion of grain on one of 
the saddle blankets; after which they were se- 
curely hobbled and turned loose to graze their fill 


lower one. The chill caused by disrobing in the 
open air of early March upon the cold canvas of 
the old tarpaulin soon gave place to a delightful 
sense of warmth and we became talkative. As 
we were out after bear the conversation naturally 
turned upon them and my comrade related the 
following story : 

I think the most comical bear fight I ever wit- 
nessed was at the mouth of the Big Dry Fork of 
the Ino River in Montana. One afternoon in Au- 
gust, 1883, I was riding down the Big Dry, hunt- 
ing some horses that had strayed from the outfit. 
When about a mile from the river I saw some 
fresh bear tracks in an old buffalo trail. I did not 




















“MY FAITHFUL OLD PACK HORSE, SEAL.”’ 
Amateur Photo by Dr. A. J. Woopcock, Byron, Illinois. 





of the frozen buffalo grass in the flat sage-covered 
valley of the East Fork. The lone cottonwood 
tree at the foot of which we had camped furnished a 
small handfall of dry limbs with which we cooked 
our supper. The few dishes were washed and 
with our grub re-packed in the great pockets of 
rawhide which, when in transit, hung on either 
side of the sawbuck pack-saddle covered with the 
bedding which in turn was covered with the folded 
tarpaulin (a heavy canvas bed sheet 9 x 18 feet), 
and over all was thrown the diamond hitch. 

We made our bed in the tarpaulin and, crawling 
into it, brought the upper canvas over our heads 
and, reaching out, tucked it securely beneath the 


pay much attention to the sign at the time, as bear 
sign was pretty plenty in those days in Montana. 
Just as I rode to the river I saw something moving 
in the willows to my right. I pulled my horse 
up and dismounted—thinking that I had run 
across the bear. Taking my Winchester from the 
scabbard I cached my horse behind the high, cut 
bank of the Big Dry Fork, out of danger, and be- 
gan to prospect around for the bear. I had not 
gone far, however, before I saw a man standing on 
a log in the willows. As men were very scarce in 
that part of the country, I was not a little sur- 
prised to see this one. I finally got a clear view 
of him and recognized him as one Jerry Knox who 
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had been in our winter camp for about a month and 
had told us of some tough bear fights he had had in 
which he always came out first best. I was within 
about seventy-five yardsof him and close to the bank 
of the river, which was swift and deep ; but Jerry 
did not know that there was another humam being 
within fifty miles of him. He was standing in 
about the middle of the log which projected about 
three feet past the bank, over the water. It was 
ten feet down to the water under the butt of the 
log. Finally Jerry commenced to move backwards 
along the log, watching something in front of him. 
I could see a black object through the willows but 
could not get a clear view of it. Inthe meantime 
Jerry kept backing up and the black something 
proved to be a big silver-tip bear and was walking 
straight towards Jerry from the other end of the 
log. I thought that I would try and get a shot at 
him, as I thought by Jerry’s actions that he was 
not going to stand fire, and, besides, he was getting 
pretty close to the end of the log and did not have 
more than about eight feet more of log left before 
he would back off into the river. About this time 
the bear gave me a show to get in a good shot. I 
did not want to take any chance shot at him for 
fear of getting Jerry hurt. So I moved my hand 
to attract the bear’s attention and when he stopped 
I gave him a shot in the neck, and broke it. The 
report of my rifle had not died away before I heard 
a splash in the water and acry for help. As the 
bear was lying quiet, I dropped my gun and got 
hold of a long pole and ran to the bank and saw 
Jerry spluttering and strangling in the water just 
below me. I ran to the river bank and shoved 
my pole out to him and pulled him to land. After 
he had got the water out of his mouth, I asked 
him if that was the way he killed bear. He gave 
me a kind of sickly grin and replied that he did 
not know that the log projected over the bank. 
Jerry got a good ducking and lost a fine Win- 
chester in the water. We were not bothered with 
any more bear stories from him, as the story was 
too good to keep and I told it to the boys. They 
did not give Jerry much rest for a while and as 
long as he staid with our outfit we heard no more 
of his yarns, in which he invariably used up a 
bear with his hunting knife a la Jim Bridger and 
Jim Baker—two of the old-time trappers of the 
American Fur Company, who once laid aside their 
rifles and tackled two half-grown grizzly bear cubs 
with their long, keen hunting knives. They 
killed the cubs but not until they had both got 
badly mauled, chewed and scratched. Bridger 
said afterwards, when relating the occurrence down 
at old Fort Laramie, that all of the beaver in Lara- 
mie’s Fork could not induce him to tackle another 
half-grown bear with a knife. 
Byron, Illinois. Dr. A. J. Woopcock. 
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REED BIRD SHOOTING. 


Shooting reed birds on the Delaware River is 
not at all difficult ; in fact, a very poor marksman 
could scarcely fail to secure a good bag. It is 
exciting sport, however, because of the rapidity of 
action. 

Early in the Autumn the tall reeds along the 
banks of the Lower Delaware swarm with these 
birds. One would scarcely recognize the now 
plump little fellows as the beautiful, joyous bob- 
o’-links of the New England meadows in the very 
early summer. There they are the delight of the 
small boy. Their song is rich and melodious, and 
is rendered in full volume during flight. As their 
notes cease, they perch upon convenient bushes, 
or even upon the tall grass, whence, after swaying 
for a few minutes in the fresh breeze, they resume 
their flight—breaking forth again into song, seem- 
ing about to burst with an excess of exuberant joy. 

A little later in the season the bob-o’-link is 
found along the Hudson River. It has now 
changed its black-and-white plumage for a sombre 
garb of grey. Next it appears as the reed bird of 
the Delaware, and, later still, as the rice bird of 
the Carolinas. 

Frank and myself were staying at a friend’s 
house near the river, just above where it widens 
into Delaware Bay. Here the shores are low and 
marshy, and the great reeds grow luxuriantly— 
miles and miles of them. We had exhausted the 
various diversions of the plantation. We had 
hunted ’coons until we were tired of it. The 
watermelon season had long ago passed, and we 
had gone out gathering persimmons until the 
novelty had completely disappeared ; so now we 
proposed doing a little ‘‘popping” at the reed 
birds. 

The day for the declaration of war against the 
invaders from the North being fixed, our guns were 
carefully cleaned the night before and several doz- 
ens of shells for each were loaded with light 
charges of bird shot. Our friend possessed a flat- 
bottomed boat with a scull-oar for propelling it at 
the stern. We were astir just before daylight for 
that is the time when the birds begin to fly over 
the reeds, looking for food. 

Placing.the guns in the forward end of the boat 
we pushed off, and while I propelled the boat 
down stream Frank got his gun ready. The boat 
was kept close to the shore and as little noise as 
possible was made. The birds do not sing in the 
reeds of the Delaware, uttering only sharp, chirp- 
ing notes. With the first appearance of daylight, 
there came from the reeds a chorus of chirping, 
and half a dozen birds flitted along the edge of the 
water. Frank’s gun spoke, and two fell. I guided 
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the boat so that Frank could secure the plump 
little beauties,:and then, drawing in the scull, I 
allowed the boat to drift gently and took up my 
gun. More birds appeared, and then hundreds 
and hundreds of them were flying about and 
alighting on the tops of the reeds. We fired only 
when they flew out over the water, for if they fell 
into the reeds it would be very difficult to find 
them. We had no wish to uselessly kill birds that 
were such easy prey to our aims. But whenever 
a bird circled beyond the edge of the reeds, one of 
our guns spoke, and a fat fellow splashed in the 
water. 

Until the middle of the forenoor it was ‘‘ pop, 
pop, pop,’’ as fast as we could re-load, until our 
shells were exhausted and the bottom of the boat 
was nearly covered with little round balls of grey 
feathers. 

The reed bird is very delicious, the favorite way 
of cooking being to broil it. It isa fayorite with 
epicures, and with the best hotels, when disguised 
by the newest art in cooking, it is hardly recog- 
nizable as the bird which appears, freshly plucked 
and broiled, on the tables of the natives of Lower 
Jersey or the Delaware peninsula. 

Boston, Mass. ALLAN ERIC. 
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HUNTING THE ’POSSUM AND ’COON. 


There are so many and varied kinds of outdoor 
sports that, were I asked my favorite, I should he 
at a loss to name my preference. But. certainly, 
one of my favorites would be the sport of hunting 
after dark—which is equivalent to ’coon and ’pos- 
sum hunting. No matter what qualities a hound 
may possess as an all-round dog, it has been my 
observation, that a dog will develope a special trait 
of character. I have been in the woods with a 
pack of hounds that I knew so well that I could 
invariably tell by their voices what kind of game 
was being trailed. There were in this pack two 
black and tans (out of the same mother) that would 
not trail a coon, but if either of them gave a ‘‘ tree 
bark,” I always felt sure of a’possum. Still, they 
would go into a tree after it was cut down and 
would then fight a’coon as successfully as any 
hound in the pack. There was one hound in this 
pack of which I shall write especially. He was 
a large fellow with ears that hung unusually long ; 
his head was massive, with jaws so strong that I 
have seen him crush the life out of a ’coon in three 
seconds. He never made the mistake of catching 
a ’coon about the ‘‘face’? but unerringly seized 
him in the breast and so powerful were his jaws 
that he instantly crushed in the breastbone of the 
“varmint.’’ Old -Lead—for that was his name— 
was the most sagacious animal I ever hunted with. 


. 
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One night Ed and myself decided to. take the dogs 
into the bottom. We called up Hiram and Amos 
—the two negro men who lived on my grand- 
father’s premises. They were always willing to 
go ’coon hunting with us and, as they did the cut- 
ting, we were equally glad to have them along. (I 
never knew a man that loved ’coon hunting better 
than Ed.) That night he walked out into the 
back-yard after supper and placing his hands to 
his mouth, horn fashion, gave two or three ‘‘ Toot- 
too-oots!”? Such a howling and barking I’ll never 
forget. 

Amid rejoicings on the part of the darkies and 
the hounds, we started for the woods— Hiram and 
Amos carrying the axes, while Ed and myself car- 
ried a lantern apiece, which we only lighted when 
the negroes were to cut down atree. We madea 
bee line for the woods, which were about a mile 
and a quarter from the house. It was a cold night, 
with an inch of snow on the ground and a slight 
scum of ice on the creeks. We had some corn- 
pens near the edge of the bottom and we knew the 
’coons had been in the field after the corn. We 
had gone about two hundred yards in the woods, 
when we called a halt. It is not good policy to 
crowd the dogs too much: they like to keep ahead, 
and if you push them they will be apt to run over 
the trail, especially if a cold one. We filled our 
pipes, and waited. Ina few moments, we heard 
the faint cry of a hound—fully a quarter of a mile 
further on in the woods. 

‘** Dat’s Old Lead, Marse Eddie,’’ said Hiram. 

‘*That’s right, Hi,” replied Ed; ‘‘that ’coon 
went along there some time ago, though—for that 
trail is as cold as a dog’s nose.”’’ 

‘‘No matter Marse Eddie,” chimed in Amos; 
‘dat dog’s got de fines’ nose in de State.’’ 

‘*Give the hound a little encouragement, Ed,”’ 
said I. 

Ed took the pipe out of his mouth and hallooed. 
It made the woods ring. I have tried to imitate 
him a thousand times, but never could. The 
hound heard the shout and responded by giving a 
couple of deeply-sweet cries. 

‘*He is going from us and must be on t’other 
side of Beaver Creek,” said Ed. ‘‘Let’s follow 
him.” 

As I picked-up my lantern, a hound dashed by, 
with his nozzle close to the earth, sniffing the 
ground with the busiest eagerness. It was evi- 
dently a pretty hot track. 

‘*That’s old Romo.,’’ said Ed; ‘‘he’s after a 
’ possum.” 

Romulus had barely gotten out of sight, when 
another hound came bounding over the same trail. 

‘*Dar Remus,” said one of the negroes. Indeed, 
they were the two black and tans of our pack: 
Romulus and Remus, 
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Meantime, Old Lead had worked the trail up at 
a rapid rate and was now giving tongue in lively 
fashion. 

‘*What shall we do?”’ I asked. 

I had no more than asked the question, when, 
just to our left, we heard the black and tans giv- 
ing the tree bark. 

‘*Dat’s a possum, sartin as dis world,’’ said 
Hiram. 

We ran pell-mell to the dogs and there, sure 
enough, up a little gum sapling, was a fine fat 
’possum. By this time Old Lead was making the 
woods resound with his music. Some of the other 
hounds were trailing with him now, and Romulus 
and Remus dashed off to join the pack. We started 
on a run, but had not gone very far before we 
heard the tree bark. ‘‘That’s Fanny,’’ I said; 
‘*but what is the matter with Lead?’’ We lis- 
tened attentively, but could hear nothing of him. 

“*T believe she is lying,” said Ed. ‘‘I will 
halloo,’’ he continued, ‘‘and if Lead does not re- 
spond, I’ll bet my hat that the ’coon has ‘barked’ 
the tree.’’ He then gave a shout—but still noth- 
ing from Old Lead. We reached the spot shortly 
and found Fanny, with her fore-feet upon the tree, 
giving tongue for all she was worth. 

‘* Let’s chop her down, Marse Ed,’’ said Amos. 
At this juncture Old Lead came bounding up. 
He sniffed the tree like his mate, but did not 
seem quite satisfied. Commencing at the trunk 
of the tree, the sagacious animal began circling 
around and around, going farther out each turn— 
When, suddenly, he bristled up and dashed through 
the woods, giving full tongue at every jump. We 
then knew that the wily ’coon had merely “barked” 
the tree. But the hound was too smart for any 
such tricks. In ten minutes more the negroes 
were lustily chopping away—feeling sure that 
their labor would not be lost. And they were 
correct, for we caught the biggest ’coon that I have 
ever seen. 

I was amused not long since, on picking up a 
magazine, to note an article referring in part to the 
raccoon and his ways. The writer went on to say 
that ’coons were very simple animals and lacked 
cunning ; that out in Texas they ran up into the 
trees right in front of you, in the day time, and 
that any one could kill them at leisure. If he iu- 
tended it as a satire, well enough ; but if instruc- 
tion was intended, the editor should never have 
permitted such a thing to appear. The ’coon is 
one of the slyest of animals; perhaps not so much 
so as the fox, but any animal who possesses sense 
enough to ‘‘bark’’ not only one but two or three 
trees is well entitled to be called most anything 
but witless. Again: I have known ’coons to go 
hundreds of yards in the water, in order to throw 
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a hound off trail. One might induce the marines 
to think a ’coon simple; but not so a man who 
has had years of experience in following the hounds 
at night in the woodlands of our Sunny South. 
Memphis, Tenn. WALKER MOORING TAYLOR. 
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IN THE CANADIAN NORTH-WEST. 


As asportsman who has followed sport in all its 
various forms in different parts of the world, I un- 
hesitatingly give the preference, on the American 
Continent, to the country lying north of Prince 
Albert in the Saskatchewan District, stretching 
away to Montreal Lake and the Beaver Mountains. 
In this district elk, moose and black-tail deer are 
quite numerous, and so are black and cinamon 
bear; prairie-chicken and partridge also abound 
there ; and every little patch of water—and their 
name is legion—is alive with geese, ducks and 
other water-fowl. The best time to visit this part 
of the country is in September and October. Then 
the flies cease from troubling and let the weary 
rest ; the nights are cool and the days not too hot 
—thus allowing the game secured to be kept a 
few days. 

Those wishing to shoot over this district who 
hail from the United States, should take their 
various railways making connection with the 
Canadian Pacific at St. Vincent ; and those from 
Canada should take the Canadian Pacific the whole 
distance to Regina. From this point the route is 
by way of the Regina and Long Lake Railway to 
Prince Albert, where guides—Indian by prefer- 
ence— with ponies or conveyances, can be obtained. 
Then, off for the shooting grounds, which are dis- 
tant about 150 or 200 miles north by a little west. 
And every mile of the way will offer the sportsman 
chances for an occasional shot at game. Immediately 
after crossing the River Saskatchewan (which runs 
past the now progressive town of Prince Albert) 
the hunter enters the pine woods which skirt the 
north bank. In these forests partridge swarm, 
and every now and then a ptarmigan will help to 
swell the bag. 

A few years ago two retired officers of the Brit- 
ish Army—a major and myself, who together had 
shot big game in the Far East, as well as walking 
the turnips and beating the coverts in the British 
Isles in quest of partridge and pheasant, ranging 
the moors for grouse and flogging the various rivers 
and streams for salmon and trout—decided to take 
a trip to the hunting grounds above mentioned. 

Arriving at Prince Albert, we soon got our 
stores together and engaged a couple of guides 
who brought with them eight ponies (four for md- 
ing and four as pack animals) to convey our tent, 
spare guns and ammunition and other impedi- 
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menta. The first day we travelled about ten 
miles and pitched our camp near a running stream 
in the pine woods, where we devoted ourselves to 
shooting partridges. We killed twenty-one of 
them in about three hours, and all within a radius 
of two miles from camp. Although we went 
further, it was only in this small radius that we 
found sport—owing, I think, to a quantity of ber- 
ries that grew just in this limited area and no 
where else that we could observe. 

The following day we camped near a lake, the 
neighborhood of which was famous ground for elk 
and bear. The lake itself was the resort of thous- 
ands of water-fowl, but the latter we let off easily; 
simply killing sufficient for our own consumption, 
as the weather was still a little too warm to admit 
of their being kept for any length of time. The 
noise of these birds when they rose was like dis- 
tant thunder, in such quantities were they. That 
evening my friend laid in wait for elk as they 
came to drink, and managed to bag one, about 
three years old, at the first shot. I remained in 


camp on this occasion to do the cooking, but was 
suddenly disturbed in the middle of my culinary 
occupations by one of the guides informing me 
that, while he was scouting around in search of 
pine cones, he had come across a black bear regal- 
ing himself with berries and that he was not a 


half-mile away. I left the cooking, picked up my 
Gibbs Express, and started off for an interview 
with Bruin. I found him still busy with the ber- 
ries. Unfortunately, when about seventy-five 
yards from him, I trod on a rotten stick, which 
snapped with a loud report and startled him. He 
made off at a slow pace and presenting no very 
practicable shot ; but he did not go far before he 
again stopped and commenced ripping off the bark 
from a partially rotten tree—hunting, I presume, 
for insects as a corrective to the berries he had 
just been eating. However, he now presented a 
grand broadside shot, which I took advantage of 
and fired. Heseemed to mind the shot very little, 
though I felt sure he was hit. A second retreat 
followed, but he soon stopped and began swaying 
to and fro like a drunken man, at the same time 
uttering a plaintive, wailing cry. I then gave him 
a finishing shot behind the shoulder, when he 
keeled over. I found that bullet No. 1 had taken 
effect, but rather far back, and he being very fat, 
little or no blood came from the wound—the hole 
made by the bullet closing up. This accounted 
for his having strength to go so far after being 
hit. I may here remark that bear steak, if prop- 
erly cooked, is not only not to be despised, but is 
a dish for kings—ever so much to be preferred, to 
my mind, to the meat of either moose or elk, which 
are at the best a little dry and coarse, 
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The following day we were all up bright and 
early ; my friend the Major and I and one guide 
starting out to shoot, while we left the other guide 
to look after the camp and our belongings. We 
three wended our way through the bush and came 
across numerous spruce partridge who sat motion- 
less and blinked as we passed underneath them. 
My friend was greatly amused by the guide asking 
him for the loan of his rifle (which was a large 
bore) to shoot them with. 

“*You will blow them all to pieces,’’ said the 
Major. 

‘*No; me shoot him’s head off,” returned the 
guide. 

So the rifle was lent and sure enough the head 
of the bird was shot off. The Major looked sur- 
prised not only at the clever shot but at the bird’s 
waiting so patiently in the tree, to receive it. He 
was not accustomed to the game birds of America, 
as it was his first visit, and it takes an Englishman 
some time to get over the fact that many of our 
game birds occasionally perch in trees (including 
some of our ducks); whereas, in England, with 
the exception of the pheasant, a game bird seldom 
or never does—the pheasant only doing so when 
roosting. 

After this little episode we had not proceeded 
very far befure we came across the track of a fine 
elk with that of a smaller one which we supposed 
to be a female, and so it proved to be, as they both 
came to our bay—though I nearly got a rough 
mauling from the buck before he succumbed. He 
was wounded badly and became very fierce, as 
they often do, and bore down on me in a great 
fury before I had time to re-load; but my friend 
dropped him in his tracks just in the nick of time. 
It is hardly worth while relating more of our trip, 
as each day brought its quantum of game—con- 
sisting mainly of elk, black-tail deer and bear, 
but no moose. The last two days we devoted to 
shooting prairie-chicken and a few ptarmigan and 
a number of ducks, which we distributed among 
our friends in Prince Albert. Of course in speak- 
ing of this particular district I do not mean to 
affirm that there are no better, but it is. good 
enough, easily reached, and it is the best out of 
many that I have visited. GORDON BOLEs. 

Chatham, Ontario. 
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I LIKE Sports Afield because it is free from the 
regulation sportsman trash—the bulk of which is 
very disgusting to believers in true sportsmanship. 
I like your January and February numbers. They 
are bright and interesting, and well worth the 
advance in price. Enclosed find express order for 
$1.50—subscription for 1898. DALL DE WEESE. 

Canyon City, Colorado. 
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MODERN GUNPOWDER EVOLUTION. 





In a little brochure now being sent out by the 
Robin Hood Powder Company of Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, R. W. Holland, a favorite contributor to the 
pages of Sports AFIELD, writes interestingly as 
follows : 

It is not easy or pleasant to relinquish the be- 
liefs of one’s childhood, and so it is with a feeling 
of genuine regret that we find ourselves obliged to 
abandon the popular myth as to the origin of gun- 
powder. We liked to picture the astonishment of 
the learnéd old monk, Schwartz, when, as he was 
gently heating the mixture of three harmless ingred- 
ients he was working with, they suddenly resolved 
themselves into a mass of flame and evil smelling 
vapor—singeing his venerable beard and reducing 
his laboratory to chaos. The story goes no further; 
but surely he gave up alchemy from that day, 
fancying he had had a visitation of the Devil; with 
all his surroundings of fire and brimstone, to warn 
him not to probe any further into the secrets of 
His Satanic Majesty. 

Whether or not such a mishap did occur to the 
reverend gentleman, does not much matter; for it 
is quite certain that gunpowder was discovered at 
a very much earlier date. Marcus Graecus, early 
in the eighth century, not only gives its composi- 
tion but speaks of its use for military purposes, 
and tbere is reason to believe that it was known 
to the Chinese as early as the commencement of, 
the Christian era. Be this as it may, the mixture 
of saltpetre, sulphur and charcoal has held its own 
for 1,100 years, and has become not only the most 
important factor in warfare by land and sea, but 
also a most useful aid in mining, quarrying and 
engineering. 

But now all this is changed. Our old friend of 
1,100 years’ standing has had to take a back seat, 
oni Shakespeare’s ‘‘ villianous saltpetre’’ has been 
beaten all along the line by younger and more pow- 
erfal opponents: Baby giants that were born only 
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thirty years ago with the discovery of gun-cotton 
and nitro glycerine. 

In order to more fully understand the extent of 
the revolution that is taking place, let us consider 
for a moment what an explosion is. It is nothing 
more than very rapid combustion. Ordinary com- 
bustion does not mean explosion. Take coal or 
wood for instance: when ignited it burns slowly 
away, because the supply of oxygen which it re- 
ceives is limited ; but if the coal be ground into an 
impalpable dust, which becomes mixed with and 
suspended in the air, a terrific explosive has been 
formed, and one which has been the cause of many 
a terrible accident in coal mines. A mixture of 
coal dust and air could not very well be used as 
an explosive agent, so it is necessary to supply the 
oxygen in a more condensed form, and saltpetre, 
being one of a group of substances which is called 
‘‘available oxygen,’’ was brought into use as 
the principal ingredient in gunpowder. Fully 
one-half of the material contained in gunpowder is 
dead weight, and not only does not aid the ¢xplo- 
sion in any way by the addition of gases, but clogs 
and chokes the forces already there—revealing it- 
self by a greater or less amount of moist black 
fouling in the barrels of the gun and by dense 
clouds of choking, ill-smelling smoke. While on 
the other hand nitro-glycerine, gun-cotton and 
another high explosive, under certain conditions, 
called carbazotic, or picric acid, when exploded, 
give off nothing but gases, and at the same time 
develope a much larger amount of heat. Thus, 
the power of any of these three is much greater 
than that of gunpowder. Nitro-glycerine for some 
years after its discovery wasof little practical value 
on account of the dangers attendant upon its trans- 
portation and use. Beinga liquid and also sensitive 
to percussion and friction, it was liable to escape 
from the vessels containing it or to get spilt by the 
miners, causing numerous accidents. Many can 
remember its use by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
in the construction of that part of the line between 




















Rat Portage and Winnipeg and can also remember 
the many terrible accidents which resulted. Ifan 
old Section A or B man should happen to read this 
article, perhaps he can recall a Swede who re- 
joiced in the nane of ‘Glycerine Charlie,’ and 
whose dangerous task it was to superintend the 
transport of the explosive and the loading of the 
glycerine over a certain section of the line. So 
dangerous was it that at one time it was entirely 
abandoned as a blasting agent, until it was dis- 
covered that by absorbing the liquid in a porous 
clay called kuselguhr its dangerous qualities 
were largely reduced, while its explosive properties 
were not interfered with. The inventor of the 
explosive so formed gave it the well-known name 
of dynamite. 

This same inventor, Nobel, soon after discovered 
that nitro-glycerine would dissolve a lower and 
less explosive furm of gun-cotton called ‘‘cullodion 
cotton” or ‘‘di-nitro-cellulose’’—forming a jelly-., 
like mass to which the name of ‘‘ blasting gelatin ’”’ 
has been given. This last is the most powerfal 
known explosive for blasting purposes and the 
parent of most of the smokeless powders of to day. 

All this seems wandering away from the subject. 
were it not necessary to show how the three sub- 
stances which form the base of our modern smoke- 
less powder first orignated. Soon after the dis- 
covery of gun cotton, attempts were made to util- 
ize this formidable compound as a propelling agent 
in firearms. It was realized that if only the vio- 
lence of the new material could be tamed, its in- 
creased power and its smokelessness would make 
it a tremendous ‘improvement on ordinary gun- 
powder. How this unruly force was to be brought 
into subjection, so as to exert its power in hurling 
projectiles at the enemy, and not pieces of the gun 
among its own allies, has been the problem which 
has exercised the minds of scientific men for up- 
wards of thirty years. Many claim to have solved 
the question with regard to nitro glycerine and 
gun-cotton and the names of the modern smokeless 
powders with these two ingredients as their base is 
legion —Schultze being the first, and goodness 
only knows which, among the many, is the last. 

Cordite, one of the latest nitro-glycerine propel- 
lunts, has a very interesting history, which is per- 
haps worth relating. In 1885 a Royal Commission, 
consisting of Sir John Abel and Mr. Dewar, was 
appointed to choose a smokeless powder for use in 
the small calibre or Lee—Metford rifle. They ad- 
vertised for inventions and Alfred Nobel (already 
mentioned), Mr. Maxime of Maxime yun fame 
and many others sent samples with all particulars 
as to the manufacture, etc. Nobel’s was founded 
on his already mentioned blasting gelatin and was, 
practically speaking, a compound of nitro-glycerine, 
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di-nitro-cellulose and vaseline. The commission- 
ers refused all the inventions submitted and shortly 
after recommended an explosive which they called 
Cordite, the composition of which was nitro-gly- 
cerine, tri-nitro-cellulose and vaseline. The only 
difference between their powder and Nobel’s being 
that they used tri-nitro cellulose instead of di-nitro- 
cellulose—a difference which, to fair-minded men, 
is only that which exists between Tweedeldum 
and Tweedeldee. Of course there was a big law 
suit and the courts decided that there was a differ- 
ence and that Sir John Abel and his confréres 
were entitled to the patent. That Cordite is the 
best exponent of the nitro-glycerine, gun-cotton 
class of propellants has been shown by its adoption 
by the British Government. That it is better than 
ordinary black powder goes without saying, but 
that it is a perfect gunpowder even its best friends 
will not claim for it. It superheats the arm toa 
tremendous extent, is extremely costly and dan- 
gerous in manufacture and is unreliable in its 
action. 

The English Government requires that a powder 
for use in. the Lee-Metford or .303 calible rifle 
must conform to the following conditions: The 
average of any ten shots must show a muzzle ve- 
locity of not Jess than 1,960 feet per second, and 
not more than 2,040, and that the average mean 
difference shall not exceed 15 F.S. These condi- 
tions Cordite certainly does not fill, as has been 
proved over and over again, and yet it is undoubt- 
edly the best of its class: that is to say, of those 
powders that use nitro-cellulose and nitro-glycerine 
as their base. 

So much for the nitro-celiulose and nitro glycer- 
ine compounds. They have been pretty thor- 
oughly exploited, and still the scientific world is 
looking for a perfect or rather more perfect military 
powder. But how about the other of the three 
high explosives mentioned—carbazotic or picric 
acid? This substance had been in use for nearly 
a century as a dye and was regarded as a harmless 
material, before scientists, who perhaps knew it 
had some explosive properties, really found out 
what a terrific agent it was. The French were the 
first to experiment with it, and it is an open se- 
cret that it is the base of their military powder. 
It is used by the British Government as a bursting 
charge for shells, but the trouble has been that it 
is extremely hard to tame, and no one outside the 
one man who sold his secret to the French Govern- 
ment has succeeded in doing so. 

The mode of measuring the velocity with which 
a projectile is travelling at the muzzle of the arm 
by means of the Chronograph de Boulange would 
perhaps bear describing. The Chronograph is 
connected by two electric wires, one to the target 
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and the other stretched tightly across the muzzle 
of the arm. The wire from the target holds in 
place by means of a magnet a short steel bar, while 
the wire across the muzzle of the arm holds up in 
the same way a longer bar. The arm is fastened 
in a vise placed on the top of a stone or concrete 
base. The target, situated 100 feet away from the 
muzzle of the arm, is of iron and is held in place 
by hinges at the top which allowsit toswing. At 
the back of it is a spring which connects by wire 
with the short bar on the chronograph. As soon 
as the target is struck by the projectile the con- 
nection is broken for an instant by the impact and 
the short bar at the chronograph falls. 

Let us proceed now to makea test. The arm 
is loaded, the two wires (one at the target and the 
other across the muzzle of the gun) connected and 
the two bars at the Chronograph hung to their re- 
spective magnets. A button at the machine is 
pressed which breaks the connection instantane- 
ously without breaking the wires. The two bars 
drop from their magnets at the same moment, the 
short one into a cup where it touches a spring re- 
leasing a knife which flies out and a nick is made 
on the longer bar. Again the bars are hung up 
and at the word the arm is fired. Again the two 
bars drop. “ This time the long one first; by 
the fraction of time it takes the charge to travel 
from the muzzle of the gun to the target and again 
is there a nick made in the long bar. Now it 
must be plain that the time it takes the rod to fall 
the distance between those two nicks measures the 
time occupied by the projectile in travelling over 
100 feet of space, and it is thus a mere matter of 
calculation to find how many feet per second the 
projectile is travelling. One would fancy that, 
given the same charge of powder, the same 
weight of shot, fired out of the same barrel of 
the same gun, the velocities would be equal. 
This is not the case; but as it undoubtedly 
should be, the powder which comes nearest do- 
ing so is the best; provided, of course, that the 
charge is travelling fast enough to kill at the re- 


quired distance. 
ae a 


NOT OPEN TO CONVICTION. 





Speaking from the stundpoint of one whose 
judgement is unbiased by experience with ancient 
arms, and who consequently knows no better than 
to grow enthusiastic over those of a later day, I 
must say that the various contributors to the Rifle 
and Trap department seem to have wasted a good 
deal of valuable space in their efforts to prove that 
modern rifle makers are stubbornly refusing to 
profit by the lessons of the past. I value a critical 
discussion when an actual point of interest is in- 
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volved ; but the man who argues merely for the 
sake of the argument, and who would refuse to his 
fellow man the possession of opinions not in ac- 
cordance with his own, might be better employed 
than in trying to enlighten (?) the ignorance of his 
generation. 


As I have just remarked, it strikes me that the - 


modern rifle is good enough for those who like it 
—myself included. Judging from the scores made 
at our ranges, the rifles intended for target work 
have a way of throwing the lead to the centre, and 
the hunting arms will shoot fast and hard, and 
with reasonable accuracy. Iam willing to admit 
that the old-fashioned muzzle-loader was good 
enough so far as it went, but the modern arm will 
throw the lead as close to the bullseye, and it will 
send it farther, harder and deeper into the target. 
Moreover, it will talk three times as fast as any 
muzzle-loader that was ever made. 

If suggestions are in order, I would like to call 
attention to the fact that no sportsman need own 
the new model arms unless so inclined. There 
are lots of junk shops where one can purchase 
arms of ripe and mellow age, and a second-hand 
good rifle certainly should be a more satisfactory 
possession than a new one of smaller practical 
value. If I allow myself to be deluded into buy- 
ing an inferior arm merely because it has novel 
and superficially attractive features, that is my 
own lookout. Don’t bother about me. Should I 
ever feel in need of disillusion, I will endeavor to 
furnish volunteer advisers with the regular thirty 
days notice. C. F. FRANKLIN. 

Augusta, Maine 


a 

IT has been a great mystery to the English au- 
thorities as to how the Indian Border tribes have 
been able to obtain possession of rifles and ammu- 
nition. According to the Bombay Gazette, cargo 
steamers of fairly large carrying capacity trade 
regularly from London, Manchester, and other 
ports in the United Kingdom to the Persian Gulf, 
calling at Muscat, where the cargo is discharged 
at the rate of about £5 per ton. This cargo con- 
sists almost entirely of arms and ammunition, and 
sometimes 200 cases, each containing some fifty 
rifles, are landed from one steamer, accompanied 
by a corresponding amount of ammunition. These 
rifles are principally Martini-Henry rifles and car- 
bines, not perfectly new, but polished up until 
they look so, and for all practical purposes they 
are as good as new weapons. There is also a 
certain proportion of new rifles among them, and 
they are sold at from 45 Maria Theresa dollars for 
a carbine up to 80 or 85 dollars for a first-class 
Martini; the latter are generally sold with 100 to 
200 rounds of ammunition. There are also a num- 

Continued on page 410. 
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ber of revolvers, and the demand is always for 
those that take Government ammunition. After 
leaving Muscat the steamers go on to Bushire, 
where there is a large demand for the arms. The 
supply is usually of English make, Birmingham 
furnishing the decorative sort, stamped in gold 
with a Lion and Sun. At Muscat they are bought 
by Bedouins, who sell camels, horses, or any prop- 
erty to obtain a rifle. What remain are shipped 
in dhows down the southeast coast of Arabia, up 
the Bahra coast, and to the opposite coast of Belu- 
chistan, Chabar, Gwadur, and other smaller ports, 
being in constant communication with Muscat. 


i 


A NEW IDEAL INVENTION. 





The Ideal Manufacturing Co., Box 56, New 
Haven, Conn., have made an improvement in large 
bullet moulds, such as are used extensively by the 
Military shooters, and is called by them the Amory 
Mould. Previous to the production of this mould, 
the square-headed screw shown in the cut-off slot 
performed two functions: that of holding the cut- 
off plate down close to the face of the mould, and 
a stop (for the cut-off at both ends oftheslot). The 
cut-off being hit continually by the thoughtless 
operator after it reached the screw, caused it to 
loosen and let the plate lift up from the face of 
the mould in the act of cutting off the screw— 





making bad work and eventually ending in break- 
ing the screw just when it could least be spared 
for repairs. They have overcome the possibility 
of this in their new mold. Note at the letter A. 
(near the upper handle) that the cut-off is up 
against a separate stop-pin, which receives the shock 
—leaving the screw to perform the one function 
of holding the plate down as the end of the slot on 
neither side of the cut-off reaches the screw, as is 
shown by the opening at the letter A. These are 
strong, heavy, well-made bench moulds, cut for six 
of the largest military and sporting bullets. Fur- 
ther information relating to this and other goods 
of a like nature may be had from the manufact- 
urers, who will be pleased to send a copy of their 
catalogue and Hand Book to any one who may 
write for them 
a 

A GooD paper on Mexican or South American 

sport is hereby requested. 
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A Famous Old House. 


That old reliable firm, the T. H. Chubb Rod 
Co. of Post Mills, Vermont, manufacturers of 
rods and fishing tackle, has an advertisement in 
this issue of SporTs AFIELD. A copy of their 
handsome illustrated catalogue, containing 116 
pages of solid information relating to reliable 
fishing tackle, will be sent free to any of our read- 
ers who will write for it. You need tackle for 
the coming season and you want tackle you can 
depend on. Order from ‘‘Chubb’’ and you will 
be well satisfied. 

Se ae 

CRANE BROTHERS, Westfied, Mass.—a house 
that is world-famous for the standard excellence 
of its productions—show their appreciation «f 
Sports AFIELD with a small advertisement, else- 
where in this issue. Their Linenoid Seamless 
Outing Goods embrace so many handy specialties 
as to preclude even a bare mention here. Of 
especial interest are their new model hunting 
canoes, megaphones, sportsmen’s carry-all cases, 
office baskets, improved ‘yacht hulls and forty 
other good things which their illustrated catalogue 
will tell you all about. Every wheelman reader 
of SPORTS AFIELD not acquainted with the Linen- 
oid Touring Case is simply disregarding one of 
the neatest cycling contraptions of the age. Ask 
your dealer to show you one or send for a catalogue. 

lain Sanaa cue 

CHARLES MCALISTER, in the Maryland handi- 
cap, on the fourth day of the Baltimore Shoot, 
made the only clean score of 25—using U. M. C. 
trap shells. 

ite acetal : 

WHEN in New York, call and see Mr. Wurzbach, 

our Eastern manager, at 335 Broadway. 
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FOR SALE. 
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Northwestern Sport and Sportsmen. 


Good- Bye to Manttoba.—Southward Ho !/—Through Pratrie-Chicken Land 
znto Northern and Central Wisconsin—Light Battery 
Practice preceding Protracted Stege 
of the Badger State. 


SS ———— 


TWENTY-FIRST PAPER. 


Travelling Correspondence. 

When [ boarded the Northern Pacific coach that 
was to bear me southward out of Her Majesty’s 
realm there came over me a feeling of regret, difti- 
eult to analyze. And as the train stertoriously 
puffed itself from the shelter of the high arched 
depot, out and away across the plain to the south, 
I stationed myself upon the rearmost platform 
and watched the Manitoba capital sink gradually 
from view, until completely lost in the haze of 
distance and veiled beneath the rim of the horizon. 

In truth I felt sad: for the leave-taking was 
more because the task was done and I must needs 
move on to other fields, than that I cared to go. 
The sportsmen of the North had proven themselves 
open-hearted and congenial, and I had enjoyed 
their hospitality over a broad band of country, 
exceeding more than 2,000 milesin length. Their 
easy business life—so different from our mad 
dawn-to dusk activity—went far towards account- 
ing for that genial affability I found to be a domi- 
nant characteristic. True, I had felt out of-joint 
with the business day at first, and wondered how 
I was to accomplish any appreciable amount of 
work therein; but it needed not many risings of 
the sun to show that as much came of a short office 
day in the North as a longer one south of the line, 
and it is plainly to be seen that the wear and tear 
on the individual, as well as on family life, are 
manifoldly less. 

Thus, once more, we passed over the line and 
through the ruthless, overhauling paws of the 
customs inspector and his deputy —coming at 
eventide to Grand Forks, North Dakotah, situate 
on the woodéd banks of the glorious Red River of 
the North. It is quite a town for sportsmen— 
Samuel G. Ellingson, Theo. B. Holmes. George 
H. Wilder, Herbert Wells, George Bangs and 
many, many others—all serving to keep up the 
local end of affairs in a way creditable to the com- 
munity. 

Crookston, Minnesota—a somewhat smaller and 
very pretty city—next received due attention. 
There is resident here a bright member of the 
legal fraternity whom Sports AFIELD readers 


would like to hear from a little more frequently, 
if possible, as he is known to be quite well up on 
the game and fish of that section. 

Wahpeton sits on a branch of the Northern Pa- 
cific. It is deserving of a better position for there 
is much powder burned and many ‘‘wums”’ dug 
thereabout. Of sportsmen it has a full quorum 
and of sportswomen also not a few. All honor to 
the woman who shares her husband’s outings! 
Better for her to wander far afield with him thau 
remain cooped up in the thin air of society teas, 
slow-death ‘‘ At Homes”’ or midnight hops. Mas- 
ter Cupid never yet has turned his keen shaft my 
way, and I do hereby give the little man notice 
that no arrow of his can pierce my armor if it be 
directed towards me in the interests of some wasp- 
waisted creature with shoes no larger than a 
Chinese lady’s of fashion: No—not I. Once I 
attempted to teach a young lady to swim, but 
when I took proper hold of her—as who wouldn’t 
under like circumstances ?—and found her done 
up in a vise-like garment, which her bathing cos- 
tume had effectually disguised, I gave it up in 
despair. 

Next—to Fergus Falls, where I met A. M. Farge- 
man, Robert Hannah, Hans C. Hansen and others ; 
aud thence to Morris, another Minnesota town of 
lesser size. Sauk Centre came next; after which 
all was in readiness for a long raid in Wisconsin. 

Crossing over to Ashland, and making the Wis- 
consiu Central my means of conveyance, the trip 
southwards through the great Badger State was 
inaugurated. And I think, short of the mountains, 
I have seen no country of equal beauty. Then, 
too, the Central’s system of roadbed-making is a 
tine one and the speed is so appreciably increased 
over that of our more western lines that the switch- 
ing and swerving from east to west around the 
eternal hills, that seem to bar all progress south- 
ward, is not only very exhilarating but refreshing 
as well after the tedious, straight-away runs of the 
more level States. 

Chippewa Falls—with her hosts of rod and gun 
devotees ; Eau Clare, with all her natural beauties 
her army of progressive sportsmen and unequalled 

Continued on page 414, 
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Bess oF RusH Puppies 

(See photograph in Dog Department of March issue.) 

FOR SALE.—Thoroughbred pointer 
puppies, out of as fine a pair of hunting 
dogs as there is in the country. By 
Duke Beaufort ex Bess of Rush. 
Whelped February 15, 1898. Nicely 
marked. Liver and white, and eligible 
to registry. Full pedigree. 


F. A. SWEET, Smyrna, N. Y. 
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fishing, to say nothing of her gun clubs, kennel 
club and the like ; Marshfield—full of boom, good 
shots and anglers; and Portage City—with her 
courteous and active outers—were all visited in 
turn; as were Madison, Janesville, Beloit, Brod- 
head and Prairie Du Chien—each in due rotation 
yielding her fair quota of members to that rapidly 
growing household, the great Sports Afield Family. 

But the pace during the past year had proved 
too fast. Too much sleep had been lost and too 
much poor hotel fare consumed fur the good of the 
‘‘inside fellow.” (It’s a wonder to me that a trav- 
elling man lives long enough to grow bald-headed, 
in some of our western resorts at least). And thus 
there gradually came to me the revelation that I 
needed a vacation; and so I hied me away to a 
blissfal spot I wot of (yclept Rockford, Minnesota) 
and put in four good, solid weeks of idleness. 

However, play time is over now—and Richard 
is himself again! And now, beware! all ye Wis- 
consin kings of thundering gun and purring reel : 
the Sports Afield Bogie Man is abroad in the land 
and is gwine fo’ to get yo’ all. Yessah! he am. 
So save your pennies or get a raise ; for to be with- 
out the gentleman’s magazine is as bad as bringing 
in cold-storage fish on a string. 

La Crosse, Wisconsin. NORMAN N. SPEAR. 
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THE Pflueger “luminous” bait is known of all 
sportsmen-anglers,‘but not so the interesting cata- 
lague just brought out by the Enterprise Manu- 
facturing Company, Akron, Ohio, makers of the 
aforesaid lure. It explains why all species of game 
fish are so eager to become acquainted with ‘‘ the 
bait that shines,’’ and gives good reasons for its 
great and growing}popularity among anglers. A 
copy will be sent to any address upon request if 
mention be made of Sports AFIELD. Send in 
your name for one. . 

* * 

‘*WHERE TO GO FISHING” is the appropriate 
title of a tastefully illustrated little pamphlet just 
issued by the Grand Rapids and Indiana Railway. 
It is a timely bit of advertising and should attract 
the attention of many anglers to the incomparable 
fishing grounds of the Southern Peninsula of Mich- 
igan. The booklet gives a tabulated list of the 
principal lakes and streams, accessible from the 
stations on this{eompany’s line from Grand Rapids 
to Marquette, with distances and information con- 
cerning hotels‘and livery rates. A synopsis of the 
Michigan fish laws is also appended. Copies can 
be had by mentioning Sports AFIELD and ad- 
dressing C. L. Luck wood, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





AFIELD. 


THE lately issued catalogue and price list of the 
Bartis rods and flies is a pamphlet of 48 pages, 
printed in irreproachable style on heavy enameled 
paper and illustrated with 16 beautifully executed 
half-tone engravings of scenes such as most forcibly 
appeal to the angler’s heart. A fair share of the 
pages are given over to extracts from the writings 
of well-known sportsmen authors, and there are 
also more than fifty letters from prominent Ameri- 
can anglers who have used the Burtis goods and 
have found them worthy of the highest commen- 
dation. For free copy of the catalogue mention 
Sports AFIELD and address George H. Buartis, 


Worcester, Mass. 
* 


* * 

THE Baker Gun Quarterly, published by the 
Baker Gun and Forging Cv., Batavia, N. Y., in- 
variably manages to find room for a good deal of 
interesting reading matter, in addition to detailed 
descriptions of the Baker guns. The current issue 
devotes nearly two pages to an account of a Missouri 
deer hunt. The arms described are the “‘ Paragon”’ 
and “ Batavia’? hammerless guns and the Baker 
hammer gun, model of 1897, built expressly for 
nitro charges. Copies will be sent by the publish- 
ers upon request, if accompanied by mention of 
Sports AFIELD. 

* Lf * 

THE flattering endorsements given the Parker 
Brothers’ 1897 calendar have led to the publishing 
of a similar one for the present year, which is now 
ready for distribution. It is a beautiful example 
of the engraver’s and printer’s skill and will be 
admired by all who are lovers of trap-shooting and 
have witnessed the victories of the Parker gun in 
many a hard-fought contest. The upper half of 
the heavy cardboard sheet—14 x 18 inches in size 
—is occupied by half-tone photographs of the 
principal winners with the Parker gun during 
1897. There are twenty-five of them in all, 
grouped around a central portrait of Charles Park- 
er, now in his ninetieth year, who is justly proud 
of the reputation enjoyed and maintained by the 
arms bearing his name and originally put upon the 
market by him in 1865. On the lower half is 
given a condensed record of the Parker’s winnings 
during the past year. Cupies of the calendar will 
be sent free to the secretary of any gun club or to 
individual sportsmen upon receipt of ten cents to 
defray expense of mailing. Mention Sports. 
AFIELD and address Parker Brothers, Meriden, 
Connecticut. 

The Rocky Mountains 

Along the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad abound 
in large game, Moose, deer, bear, elk, mountain lions, 
etc., can yet be found there. The true sportsman is 
willing to go there for them. A little book called “‘Won- 
derland ’97,” published by the Northern Pacific Railway, 
will be sent upon receipt of six cents in stamps by CHas. 
8S. Fer, Gen’! Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
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WM. MILLS & SON 


Have removed to 


21 Park Place, New York. 








H. L. LEONARD'S New Patrern 
Rops, $30.00 EACH. 


~~ 
MILLS’ Stranparp Spiit BAMBoo 
Rops, $15.00 TO $16.50 EACH. 
a 
Our Standard Rods we offer as the 
equal of any rod made, except 
H. L. Leonard’s. 
. = 
Is the man who needlessly pains a dumb ani- Our ECLIPSE SPILT BaM BOO Rops 





mal, Nearly as bad is the man who lets a dog 
or any other pet suffer from fleas or vermin, $6 50 each, are Excellent Rods 
when ‘ 


P.D. Q. Powder We have the fly rods in 9, 9}, 10 feet. 


P h in 6}, 8, 85, 9 feet. 
will kill the fleas or vermin instantly. This The bait sods in 6], 8, 8}, 9 feet 
powder is mon-poisonous. It could even be 


taken internally without doing harm, and it is Our Imperial and Monarch Waterproof Lines 
paca gt ly ad gel conggmtiert Syp Our New Record Minnow Casting Lines. 
uickly kill fleas, lice and other vermin on = 
p san horses, cats and fowls. Better than We have the best line of Leaders offered. 
soaps, ashi -cessary. : . . 
"Bold by all sporting goods houses, hardware Our Flies are First-Class in every way. 
dealers, druggists. poultrymen, grocers, etc. 
One-pound box, 25¢.; five-pound bag, #1, of Send for Catalogue. 


your dealer. Postage | ct. an oz. extra if of us. 
Worcester Compound Co., - Worcester, Mass. 




















Spratts Patent > for Dogs, 
Non-Upsettable Food Dishes Puppies and Cats 
EP a 75 cents 
TET ET 50 cents 


Sent to any address on receipt of price 
together with 15 cents for postage. 


SPRATTS PATENT LIMITED, ™ "%iyigySicin Street 








consisting of 53 pieces, as 
shown in cut. Everything 
necessary to cook in all 
styles. and serve for a party 
of six. Ovens made of 
md | smooth, heavy steel, ce- 
~ <= ae 6mented seams, no solder. ¥ 
= pat.MARCH 10.96. When packed may be lock- - 
ed. No experiment. Wealso m’f’r high grade 
Tent Heaters, Fishing Tackle Boxes, Shell 


Boxes and Minnow Pails. ‘ - 3 
Send for Circular. Mention this paper. F, Cortez Wilson & CO., — CHICAGO. ” 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention Sports A field. 
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HOW TO MAKE A BLOW GUN. 





Most boys are anxious to own a gun, and the 
one which I will write of will give more pleasure 
with less danger than any kind of a gun which I 
am acquainted with. It is not only cheap to pur- 
chase or construct, but very effective for short dis- 
tances, and the cost of ammunition is very low. It 
originated with the natives of South America, who 
armed with this simple weapon and poisoned darts 
do not hesitate to pursue the most dangerous beasts 
that haunt the jungle and their unerring sim 
brings down birds and fowls from the tallest tree. 

To make a blow gun, go to a carpenter or cabinet 
shop and have them get you out two very straight 
pieces of pine seven feet long, by one and a half 
inches wide and three-quarters of an inch thick. 
On the flat side cut or plane out a half-circle the 
entire length of both pieces, three-eighths or one- 
half inch in diameter ; smooth out the circle with 
fine sandpaper and then glue the two pieces to- 
gether, taking care to get as Jittle glue on the in- 
side as possible. Now you have a long stick with 
a nice hole through the centre. Make a round rod 
and sandpaper out the inside; the better you do 
this the better the gnn will shoot. Plane the out- 
side round or square as you prefer, and taper off 
about three feet from the muzzle to make it hang 
better. With a sharp knife cut out the butt end 
like the mouthpiece of a large horn, smoothe with 
sandpaper aud your gun is complete. Shorter 
ones will shoot fairly well, but this length and 
bore give the best results. I have also made 
them of brass and steel tubing, which are more 
expensive and easily bent or dented. 

Now, for the ammunition! Get a pound of 
glazier’s putty and roll up a small ball in your 


fingers, to fit the bore of the gun, place in the . 


breech and push in about a halfinch with the finger. 
Aim at the target and placing the lips to the end 
after the manner of blowing a horn, give a quick 
and very hard blow or puff. The result after a 
little practice will surprise you. The writer has 
repeatedly broken small bottles with putty and 
shot a dart through one half inch of board. The 
gun being below the line of sight, it is necessary 
to hold a little under the object shot at unless the 
distance be considerable. A very nice shooting 
dart is made by winding candle wicking on toa 
threepenny wire nail to the right size to fit the 
bore of the gun, file the nail off sharp and cut off 
all bat one-half inch of the wicking. 
Ellisburg, N. Y. L. E. Hupson. 











ABBOTT'S 
EAST INDIA CORN PAINT. 


rns, Warts and Bunions cured 
without pain orthe use of a knife. 
A simple application does the work. 

Lippman Brothers, 
Wholesale Agts., Savannah, 
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To Shoot a Rifle, Pistol or Shot-Gun? 

If so, our Ideal Hand Book “ P” will interest you. 

120 pages of knowledge gained through twenty-five years’ 

experience with Arms and Ammunition. No Dealer or 

Shooter should be without it. Send two 2-cent stamps for 
postage and mention Sports Afield. Book Free. 


IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 56, 
New Haven, Conn. 


GREAT GUNS 


Are made great and kept so 
by the use of 


atin One 
All great marksmen use it to 
do three things: 


Clean, Lubricate, 
Prevent Rust. 


Also for Bicycles, Typewriters, Etc. 


SAMPLE ROTTLE FREE. 
Send 2-c. stamp for postage. 





> 


* BICYCLES 4! )) 
GuNS, , 


Ask your 


1) digas. G.W. COLE & CO. 
(Dept. L.) 111 Broadway, New York. 








Attention, Fishermen ! 


You need not go to the 
KLONDYKE 
to catch BIG FISH. 


Stay at home and catch them with our 
Baits. We warrant them to give satisfac- 
tion both in price and quality. 

A few of our SPECIALTIES: 
Harlow’s Reversible Trolling Spoon— 
two spoons in one; always ready for cloudy 
or sunny days. 

Harlow’s Fluted and Hammered—an 
excellent bait for bass or pickerel. 
Harlow’s Double Empire Fluted and 
Mammered—the celebrated bass killer. 


Do You Play Golf? 


We also manufacture the best medium- 
priced GOLF CLU 8s in America, Patterns 
and finish after the best Scotch Models. 


Send Stamp for Catalogue. 


The Standard Bait Mfg. Co. 


(D. ERASTUS CORNING,) 
Nos. 120 to 130 Genesee St.,. AUBURN, N. Y., 








THE PARKER 


TROUT FLY 


Made by a practical fisherman. 
12 Assorted Samples, 75 Cts. 
GEO. W. HARDER 


W WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
Send for Catalogue. 












In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afieid " 
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What the dealer 
loses in profits you 
gain in QUALITY... 











IT COSTS 
YOU THE SAME... 
it COsTS HIM 

; (AND = 


THE STANDARD 
: BLUE PRINT PAPER ; 


Of even excellence. Every inch guaranteed. 
* Sold by all first class dealers. 
Sample Print and Pamphlet containing price list on request 
J.C. MILLEN, M.D., = = DENVER, COLORADO. 








GET A GOOD START IN 
Trap Shooting 
By Shooting PHY TH RS 
New Victor Shells 


TWEQUICKEST onLARTM Y 
NEW VICTORS 


LOADED WITH 
KinG’S SMOKELESS 





Loaded with King’s Smokeless. 
They are the Quickest on Earth. 





For high quality at a Lower Price, try 
Semi-Smokeless Loads. 
The Best Trade Sell Them. 


The Peters Cartridge Co. 


150 E. Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


For Sale by 


see. SPENCER, BARTLETT & CO., Chicago. 
. H. KEL LER, Agent, 88 Chambers St., New York. 
T. F. DILLON, "JR., Denver, Colo 
F. B. CHAMBERLAIN CUMMISSION CO., St. Louis, 
And Agents Everywhere. 
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A FEW LETTERS. 

The March Sports A field is magnificent. The 
rewarkable feature is the vast improvement 
for the small additional cost. Your efforts 
ought certainly be appreciated by every lover of 
a bright, clean magazine. I inclose herewith 
draft, renewing subscription for the ensuing 
year, as I feel positive nothing can afford me 
more pleasure than to peruse its various de- 
partments, which I find replete with rare gems. 

JOHN SMITH, 


Dubuque, Iowa. of the H. B. Glover Co. 
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Our Catalogue 















If not 


r , ’ 
sold by @& they wouldn't 
your be caught. 
local It tells 
dealer, we everything 

yj ai “catching” 
will mail ee 


samples of 
PFLUECER'S 


“LUMINOUS”’ BAIT 


for either_trout, bass or muskal- 
longe for 50 cents in stamps. 
Illustrated 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO.,AKRON, 0. W !!ustratea 
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modern 
Isaak 
Walton. 
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Enclosed please tind draft for $1.50: subserip- 
tion forthe magazine for anotheryear. There is not 
a magazine that comes into the house that isso much 
read by every member of the family or affords as 
much pleasure as Sports Afield. We get our divi- 
dends monthly. As Iam getting a little too old 
to do any hunting, I have to live on the past, and 
it certainly affords me very much pleasure to read 
the experience of others, and live over the old times 
again. A. HIRSHHEIMER, 


- Pre-ident La Crosse Plow Co. 


La Crosse, Wisconsin. 








I have beeri taking Sports A field for the past five 
years and reading it with increasing interest from 
month to month. While my own special line in 
the sporting way is trout fishing, and I read your 
fish stories with personal interest, I read every 
number clear through and find something in each 
article that more than repays me for the time I 
spend in reading it. JAMES McCorp, 


Wholesale Druggist. 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





Forty years is a pretty long stretch of time, but for 
this period William Mills & Son have occupied the store 
at 7 Warren St., New York, and sold fishing tackle to 
most of the well-known anglers in this country. The 
expiration of their lease compells the Messrs. Mills to 
move to 21 Park Place, where, by the time this issue 
reaches our readers, they will be comfortably located. 
The goods sold by William Mills & Son appeal strongly 
to the readers of Sports AFIELD. If you want poor and 
unreliable tackle, you can not get it here. They sell only 
the very best quality and their success comes from the 
large number of well satisfied customers who have 
patronized them year after year and who would no more 
think of using any other than Mills’ tackle than they 
would of going trout-fishing in the East River. This 
firm issues an elegant catalogue, illustrating and describ- 
ing everything used by anglers, a copy of which will be 
sent upon application, if you mention Sports AFIELD. 


* 
* * 


ScHOVERLING, DaLy & GALES are now well settled at 
their new location, 325 Broadway, New York. They 
occupy the entire five-story building and will be pleased 
to have all their friends call and take a look around. 
Will you see anything? To show how well prepared this 
concern is to fill the wants of sportsmen, it is only neces- 
sary to state that it took ten good long days to move their 
stock from 302 to 325 Broadway. They are in a position 
to supply sportsmen with anything from a single fish- 
hook to as many gross of cannons as you care to purchase. 
They have as complete a stock of sportsmen’s supplies as 
any firm in the country. When 1n the city drop in and 
see them, or if you are in need of anything in their line 
write them for a copy of their large and handsome cata- 
logue—stating that you read this noticein Sports AFIELD. 

* 








Lovurs F. LA RocugeE, formerly with the Metro- 
politan Hardware Company, has recently. located at 161 
Fulton St., New York, where he carries a full line of 
anglers’ supplies. Mr. La Roche is well known to sports- 
men and is now devoting what energies he can spare 
from business to bettering the fishing at Greenwood Lake 
and vicinity. May he prosper both in his business ven- 
ture and in his unselfish endeavors to give anglers good 
fishing in what is one of the finest bodies of water in the 
Eastern States. 

Paar 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, JuNIOR, of Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, is anxious that all anglers should look into the 
merits of the Shakespeare reel and will willingly send 
illustrated and descriptive circular to readers of SPORTS 
AFIELD who will write f r same. One of the principal 
advantages of the Shakespeare reel is the line-guide at- 
tachment, which spreads the line evenly upon the spool. 
The manufacturer gives a signed guarantee with each 
reel, warranting it in every particular. 


* 
* * 


Tue entire plant of the New Jersey Aluminum Co., 
350 Plane St., Newark, N. J., is devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of aluminum goods of every discription. 
In this issue they advertise two of their specialties which 
willinterest sportsmen. The bicycle cup will be found 
a very handy article for not only bicyclists but for hunt- 
ers, anglers and campers. Anglers have had great suc 
cess with the aluminum artificial bait which the manu- 
facturers call the “Flying Go Devil.’’ For prices and 
further description of these two articles our readers are 
referred to the firm’s advertisement which appears on 
another page of this issue. 











$ for Catalogue of Linenoid Seam- ; 
3 less Outing Goods, Manufact’d by 
$ CRANE BROS., WESTFIELD, MASS. | 
> Sold by Dealers in Sporting Goods. 7 
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Works gist agate | 
of For little or nothing. 
Superb half tone engrav- 


ings of Cvlorado’s most 
beautiful and impressive 








seenery, in gold embossed 
papier-maché frames, Five Cents in 
stamps, each, or the entire set of 12 
pictures for Fifty Cents, stamps. 
Address, B. L. Winchell, $ 


Gen. Pass. Agt , U. P., D. & G. Ry., 
Denver, Colorado. 
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i 
The Best Game Country io t 
the Mississippi Valley to-day 

is along the line of the 


|ron Mountain Route! 


MISSOURI, ARKANSAS 
ano LOUISIANA. 


amous i 
Tesas 


SPECIAL FEATURES OFFERED: 


/ |! Reduced Rates to Sportamen 
y. Carrying Pree of Dogs. Guns and 


~4 LS Camp Equipment 


$B For di 4 iMuctrated pamphiet 
FD ot’ ne ws cae maognes 
ro Mil write Company s Agents of the Ge 
~ ] Passenger Agent et St Lous N 
S 4. C. TOWNSEND, 
tm c Passencen scent 


i C-G. Wanner, 
VICE-PREB OL HT Com. mamaceR, 


ST Louls. 
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Established 1818. 











Is not excelled by any other make at equal prices. 


wing Shot,” “ORIENTAL SMOKELESS ” 


“Western Sporting,” 


is now generally considered 
“Wild F owl,” the best Smokeless Powder 
“Falcon Ducking” that has ever been offered 
Are popular brands everywhere. to Sporteme-. 


Use omens oe and insist on having your shells loaded 
; both black and Smokeless. 


ORIENT AL POWDER MILLS, Portland, Maine. 
Agents in all principal cities. Sold by dealers generally. 
WELLS & NELLEGAR CO., Agents, Chicago. 


Denver Boarding Kennels. | Moose-Hide Moccasins 











The Cheapest Place in America to éciteaniitae ee 
Buy a Good Dog or Board One. All $2.75; Ladies’ and Boys’2-6, 
Breeds Bought, Sold, Exchanged..... $2.25; Youths’ and Misses, 


11-1, $2; Children’s (cloth 


WALTER COX, Proprietor, tops) 8-9-10, $1.50. 


Write for Illustrated Circular and Price-list of 
Moccasins and 
Box 435, DENVER, COLORADO. 


WISCONSIN CRUISING SHOES, 
the Best Hand-made Hunting Shoe in the Country. 
i ing’! We are sending out a great many pairs of 
No Kick Coming! Snow-Shoes, Moccasins and hand- 
made Shoe-packs for Klondyke 


Winters’ Pheumatic prospectors. 





To enjoy shooting you must have a 


wd 








: : METZ & SCHLOERB, 
, Recoil Pad. OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN. 

) Freep GI-Bert says, ‘‘It is es 2s Mo 
ccmua” hatte You can get a Gun, Rifle, 
ought to know. Camera, Revolver, Trout- 
SEND FOR ONE. Rod or what you desire, at 

2lo 9) IS 

Sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of _ cost of S ow & whe ahs 9 
price—$1.50. A Sportsman’s Invention. su scrip 20m CAN? assing It -f 








—_- Sports Afield. Write for 
J. R. WINTERS, Clinton, Missouri. particulars. ee 


Handsome, Thorough-bred 


i for sale. Representing the 
Puppies best English-sett+r blood in 
the U. S. Sire of puppies: St. CLoup DAN. 
Ancestors are King Noble, Count Noble, 
Count Wind’em, Count Dick; his dams the 
equals of his sires. Dam of puppies: Lur- 
RA’Ss Bess. Ancestors are Voltaire, Jean 
Valjean, Mingo, Dru'd, with dams of the 
very highest type of breeding. How is this 
for a combination of English-setter blood, 
with such dogs as Gladstone, Roderigo and 
Leicester to back them? St. Cloud Danisa 
very handsome, well broken dog. A fine 
field dog—no better anywhere—and a fine 
retriever on land and water. Lufra’s Bess is 
a handsome young bitch as her peotoganes 
shows, St. Cloud Dan is at stud: Fee, $25 00. 
Bitches met at train; boarded and returned 
to express office free of charge. Highest 
references given. Address, 


Lufra's Bess and Family. THOMAS P. FLYNN, St. Cloud, Minn. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention “ Sports Afield.” 
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A practical sportsman with humanitarian instincts 





relates that on one occasion, in the forests of Maine, his catch 
was so large that he gave way to much enthusiasm, which 
was added to by certain good spirits that, during the excite- 
ment, escaped from a glass bottle and took possession of him 
and his guide. Before going to sleep that night, however, 
each man swallowed a 


TPANS TABULE 


and in the morning neither had a touch of anything like the eS: 
headache that on previous occasions had pretty uniformly 
followed unusual success with rod and reel. + j 


A new style packet containing TEN RIPANS TABULES in a paper carton (without glass) is now 
for sale at some drug stores—FOR FIVE CENTS. This low-priced sort is intended for the poor and a | 
the economical. One dozen of the five-cent cartons (120 tabules) can be had by mail by sending e 
forty-eight cents to the RrpANsS CHEMICAL COMPANY, No. 10 Spruce Street, New York—or a single 
carton (TEN TABULES) will be sent for five cents. 
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THE eighth edition of the ‘‘Handy Buvok for 
Trap Shooters and Sportsmen” has just been re- 
ceived. It isa neat work of 48 pages, with col- 
ored cover, 64 by 4 inches in sixe. Twenty-two 
pages contain much information of an advertising 
character anent the powders, primers, shells and 
metallic ammunition manufactured by the pub- 
lishers—the King Powder Company and the Peters 
Cartridge Company of Cincinnati. Then follows 
an excellent eight-page digest of the game laws 
of the States of our Union and the British Prov- 
inces. .The book also contains the complete rules 
of the American Shooting Association—both for 
inanimate targets and for live-bird shooting ; the 
rules for competitions of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion of America; and a most pleasing five-page 
chapter by the well-known ‘‘tournament chief,’’ 


Jack Parker, on How to Organize a Gun Club and 
Conduct a Successful Tournament, If you would 
like a copy, kindly mention Sports Afield, and 
address J. H. MCKIBBEN, Secretary, No. 150 
East Third St., Cincinnati, O. 


<< 


No one can blame the travelling representatives 
of the Union Metallic Cartridge Co. for ‘‘feel- 
ing big” these days, as the success of U. M. C. 
factory-loaded shells is very marked. At the 
miss-and-out shoot, to determine the winner of 
the Grand American Handicap Trophy, the three 
highest men—Falford, Loomis and ‘‘Jim Jones’’— 
did their shooting talk with U. M. C. shells; their 
example being also successfully followed by Col. 
A. G. Courtney, at the more recent Pennsylvania 
State Shoot, where he won the E. C. Trophy. 











Wants, For SALE AND EXCHANGES. 


Advertisements inserted under this heading for three cents per word, each insertion. 
Money must accompany advertisement. 
If you have something you do not want, or want something that you have not got, or have an article you 


would like to ‘‘swap”’ or ‘‘dicker’’ for something else, place a small advertisement under this heading and it 
will bring you what you desire or readily dispose of what you neve, 








OR SALE. ITHACA 12-GAUGE HAMMERLESS 

shot-gun. $6000 grade. New. Also .38-55 Marlin 

repeating rifle. New. Address R. B KOE, 150 Nassau 
St., New York City. 





ILL EXCHANGE ENGLISH BEAGLE PUPPIES 


for St. Bernard puppies or offers. DICKENS 
KENNELS, Allendale, New Jersey. 





F YOU WANT TO JOIN A SMALL PARTY THIS 

summer to camp and hunt in Clear Water Country 

of Idaho, write to H. 8S. GARFIELD, M. D., Pendleton, 
Oregon. 





AM ENGAGED IN GETTING OUT AN ILLUS- 
trated book of Sports Afield Premiums, In the 


meantime, write and let me know how many subscrip- 
tions you can secure—stating what special article would ° 
most please you. As a sample: for 30 subscriptions, 
I will ship you, direct from factory, a high-grade double- 
barrel hammer shot-gun; for a fine hammerless, add ten 
more subscriptions. For 50 subscriptions, a beautiful 
Parker hammerless, listed at. $65.00. Stevens Favorite 
Rifle for ten subscribers; Stevens Target Pistol (with 
globe front and peep sights; 10-inch barrel), for 10 sub- 
scriptions. Stevens Ideal Hunting Rifle, in 25-20, 32-40 
and the famous 38-55 calibres. Centre-fire; 26-inch bar- 
rel; weight, 7°4 lbs. A fine arm. For 15 subscribers. 
Two six-month subscriptions can count as one. Your 
interested attention is invited. CLAUDE KING, Editor 
Sports Afield, 358 Dearborn st., Chicago, Ill. 
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Folding Bicycle Cup 
$ Sent to any address on receipt of 25c. 
eeeeee 





350 Plane Street, 
VSAASSSSVSVSSs * 5 HBB 





oltre 
“FLYING GO DEVIL” 


or Aluminum Fish Phantom. 


The Most Attractive and Alluring 
Artificial Bait on the Market. 
Patented and Improved. 


Used as a Troll or for Casting, 


Circular and prices on application 





Four Sizes. 


N. J. ALUMINUM CoO., 


Newark, New Jersey. 
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ASK FOR THE FAMOUS 


“Handy Book for Trap Shooters and Sportsmen.” 


Contains Game Laws, Trap and Rifle Rules. 
organize a gun club and how to conduct a tournament. Free'to any address. 


THE KING POWDER CO., 150 East Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
VVVVVYTTYTUVEVEVFPYYYTUVYVYFVFTFFPTYPUVTVPEUyererrvrryreyyeyrevrrer yyy tt 













Jack Parker tells how to 
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THREE GREAT TRAINS. 
“KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL” 


Between St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
New York and Boston. 








“SOUTH-WESTERN LIMITED” 


Cincinnati, Columbus, Cleveland, 
New York and Boston. 


“WHITE CITY SPECIAL” 


Between Cincinnati, Indianapolis and Chicago. 





£. O. ny noe gd 


W. T. LYNCH, 
ass. Traffic Mgr. 


Asst. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 





By the Favorite____ 


COU 


~~ @) LOUISVILLE, NEW ALBANY % CHICAGO RY. 


CHICAGO, © LOUISVILLE. CINCINNATI 


Indiana’s Woods and Fields are 
Full of Small Game. 


Have you tried the 
NEW SLEEPER 
to Washington and Baltimore, 
via Cincinnati ? 
It’s a Bull’s-Eye! 
FRANK J, REED, G.P.A., City Ticket Office: 
Chicago. 232 Clark St., Chicago 
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LYMAN’S RIFLE SIGHTS. 
Send for 96 Page Catalogue of 
Sights and Fine Shooting Rifles. 
WILLIAM LYMAN, 
Middlefield, Conn. 





THE ONLY LINE 
RUNNING THE 
FAMOUS 


Pullman’s 
Perfect Safety 


Vestibuled Sleepers——--— 
Every Night the Year ’round. 











incinnati and olnmbns and 
leveland : leveland, 





Elegant Parlor Cars on Day Trains. 
For Rates and All Information, call on or address 


C. E. WInTERRINGER, City Passenger Agent, 83 N. High St., 
Columbus. 0. 


W. D. Buss, City Passenger Agent, Weddell House Block, 
Cleveland, 0. 


E. R. WHELEN, City Passenger Agent, Cincinnati, O. 
Cc. F. Daly, General Passenger Agent, Cleveland, O. 


LANTERN SLIDES 
COLORED 


e/\y In the Highest Style of Art. 
S Za: 
SKE 


Delicately Tinted, 
not Painted. 
MRS. FRED MATHER, 63 Linden Street, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 








“THE AMERICAN BOOK OF THE 006," 


A STANDARD AUTHORITY. 


A most valuable and interesting series of articles by the 
BEST AUTHORITIES in this country on the Origin, Devel- 
opment, Characteristics, Breeding, Training, Judging, Kennel 
Management and Diseases of All Breeds of Dogs. 


Profusely and handsomely illustrated. A superb octavo of 
Price (cloth binding) 
reduced to $3.50; sent, postage prepaid, on receipt of price by 


Sports Aficld Publishing Company, 


358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 


700 pages; one hundred illustrations. 





In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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Lehigh Valley Railroad System. 


Reaches all the Prominent Resorts 01-1 
IN THE STATES 


$i. NEW JERSEY, PENNSYLVANIA ; 
; 
; 











Anthracite Coal Used Exclusively on Locomotives, and NEW YORK 
Insuring Cleanliness and Comfort. 


Elegant and Modern Equipment 
Fast Vestibuled Trains 
For Further Information Address Dining Cars a la Carte 
Cc 


HAS. S. LEE, Gen. Passenger Agent, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Ce ee eceeoeceooeocoeoes | & © Oe ve ece-— i »e&ee 





A Work of Enduring Merit. 


DOG TRAINING, 


By B. WATERS. Just Published. Price $1.50. 

HIS work contains chapters on the Amateur Trainer; the Importance of Retrieving; 

the Natural Retriever; the Educated Retriever; Implements and Commands; 

the Natural Method; the Force System; Seeking Dead and Wounded Birds; Inci- 
dental Training; Wild Fowl Retrieving; the Irish Water Spaniel; the Chesapeake 
Bay Dog; Handling Retrievers; English Retrievers; Qualities of the Retriever 

- the Finder--Retriever; the Dog’s Mentality, etc. Thc Uses and Abuses of the Spike Collar are fully explained. 
Retrieving is treated as a special education, instead of a branch of field work. The work is handsomely printed and 


illustrated and contains 134 pages. May we not have your order? SPORTS AFIELD PUB, co, 


If the book does not come up to your expectations, mail it 







































back to me and Iwill refund your money.—CuaubE KING. 358 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
33 PSHE Steet etist et HHH ttettettettsetettstttstteiteettettettee tee t tet ti tt 
a Try this route the next time you 3 
“33g return from 33: 
3 CALIFORNIA.» = 
x38 If your return ticket reads as suggested, $3: 
‘33 it gives opportunity for visiting 33: 
33g PORTLAND, 3 
3 TACOMA, 3 
33 SEATTLE, 3 
33 VICTORIA, 3 
33 SPOKANE. z: 
33 You can also make a side trip to $3: 
3 YELLOWSTONE PARK, = 
on after June Ist. Scene on Butte Air Line, Montana. Se 
333 CHAS. S. FEE, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. $8: 
3 PEESSESeSSeeSeesesSeeseSeeSeeeeeeeseeseeessesesseseeseeseeeesseseeseserseesessrsseeseseeseesiees. 
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GEORGE W. HAgkpDeR, the well-known dealer 
in sportsmen’s supplies, as well as typewriters and 
bicycles, calls attention 10 the Parker Trout Fly in 
this issue. Tyo make our Western anglers better 
‘‘aequaio\’’ with these goods, Mr. Harder will send 
12 flies, handsome y assorted, to any address on 
receipt of 75 cents. Address Harder’s Gun Store, 
No. 209 West Fourth St., Williamsport, Penna. 


-— 
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Say, Boss! I’m only a dog, 
but if you’re a sportsman I 
wants to talk wid yez. 
I’m an Irish water span- 
iel, I am! and what I 
don’t know about getting ducks 
ain’t—— but, never mind. My 
master loves me; also Mollie. They 
do say that Mollie and Mike (that’s 
me) are a great team. His pointers, too, are 
beauties—though, as is natural, they don’t train 
in our set. There be five of us dogs in Master’s 
kennels, T’other day a visiting sportsman said 
to Master that we-all had the happiest, cleanest 
looks of any dogs he had seen this season. ‘‘Oh,” 
says Master, looking down at us, ‘they owe it 
largely to P. D. Q. Powder—the great vermin 
killer. I’m never without a five-pound bag of it, 
and, as a result, these youngsiers don’t know 
what a fleais!’’ No sir! no scratching, biting, 
or night rolling in these kennels. And if you 
own a dumb friend of any kind, you ought to get 


some. It’s made by my friends the Worcester 
Compound Company, Worcester, Mass., and they 
will send you a one-pound trial box, carriage 
paid, on receipt of 37 cents. And when you 
write, would it be axin’ too much to have yez 
add, in a sort of post-script, that Mike Rafferty 
of Sports Afield put yez on to this? 
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Two Good Books that 
may Prove Useful to You 





Speeches and 
Speech Making 


By JupGE J. W. Donovan. 


This book upon its appearance obtained an 
immediate and wide-spread popularity. And that 
is natural for it is ot practical interest and value 
to every man who has or hopes for any promi- 
nence in his community. t contains nearly 
300 pages, giving practical hints and helps 
both as to preparing and delivering speeches; 
examples of speeches for the many different oc- 
casions on which we are all apt to be called upon 
for speeches, when we have not time to prepare 
and must depend upon the preparation of times 
past. This book will aid one to prepare for 
such occasions. The sooner a man begins 
to prepare the better, for he cannot become a 
good public speaker at a bound, but public speak- 
ers are made as well as born. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth. $1.50 delivered. 


Model Banquet 
Speeches, 


By Famous BANQUET SPEAKERS. 


Here we offer you the finest collection of after- 
dinner speeches ever gathered together in one 
book, for they are not a collection of the utter- 
ances of one man, but are the best efforts of many 
men famous at the banquet board, such as Thomas 
A. Hendricks, Senat 1 Vilas, James G. Jenkins, 
Geo. W. Wakefield, Thomas F_ Bayard, Gen. J. 
C. Black, Rev. Wm. E. Park, Dr. Hirsch, John 
B. Green, Henry Wollman, Joseph C. Hendrix, 
Judge Grosscup, Senator F oraker, Chauncey M. 
Depew; and many others “of infinite jest, of 
most excellent fancy and flashes of merriment 
that were wont to set the tables on aroar."" The 
speeches here given cover an infinite variety of 
subjects and occasions—bar banquets, t usiness 
men's banquets, political banquets, occasional 
celebrations, and all kinds and conditions of so- 
ciety gatherings. The after-dinner speaker, or 
one who would be such, wants this book. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, $1.50 delivered. 
Sports Afield Publishing Co. 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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For ten Cash Subscriptions to Sports Afield we will give a 


Forehand Single-Barrel 
Shot-gun. 


12 or 16-gauge, 
Automatic Ejector. 


For Thirty Subscriptions ($45.00) we will send you a 
Handsome, Up-to-Date Double-Barrel Hammer Gun. 
fifty subscribers ($75.00), a beautiful Parker Hammerless, listed at $65.00. Stevens 
Favorite Rifle for Ten Subscribers ($15.00). 


Twenty Subscribers ($30.00). 


Goods, Books, Etc., let us hear from you. 


For 


Marlin or Winchester Rifle for 
In fact, if you want anything in the line of Sporting 






Sports Afield Pub. 0o., Chicago, Ills. 
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A PROOF MIGHTIER THAN WORDS! 
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Out of the nine contestants who made clean scores in the 
Grand American Handicap of 1898. the three highest men in 
the shoot-off used U. M.C. LOADED SHELLS-namely: E. D. 
Fulford, ist; G. Loomis, 2nd; Jim Jones, 3rd. 


Use U. M. C. Factory Loaded Shells and Rise to the Top! 
The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 


Complete Catalogue. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. oN BNEW YORK. 
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FINE = gy_s All tho prominent English and American Makes 


Scott's Monte 


Carlo, 
Latest Auto- 
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Richards, Green- 
4@> At the Monte Carlo 1897 
Clabrough & 


matic Ejector 
ee Hammerless, 
er, Purdy, Lang, 
Colt, Parker, L. 
meeting for the International Pigeon Shooting 
the SCOTT GUN took no less than NINE of Johnstone, etc, 
We have these 


E Also Westley 
Other guns taken in trade. 
C. Smith, J. P. 
the principal prizes! which speaks volumes as to its reputation and praise. with ordinary 


: tyl tock, 
Send for Catalogue and Second-Hand List of Guns. wilhapesiatatonts 
as shown in cata- 
Also send ten cents in stamps for our new and Beautifully Illustrated Art Catalogue of fine logue, page 3. 


FISHING TACKLE. 
Alo fine SWEDISH LEATHER JACKETS, tan color, impervious te 


cold and wet, finest garment made for any one exposed to weather. 


Wm. Read & Sons, vasisen «, Boston. 


Established 1826. * 
x 





DU PONT SMOKELESS. 


THE 


MONARCH 


is held high in the 
estimation of 
the World. 








S 1898 Catalogue Free. 
| |MONARCH bar ier Spring Showers 
CYCLE MFG. > it - oueae 


COMPANY F Ql 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, | |. 
LONDON. “| an. | Bevel-Gear 


Chainless 
Bicycle 


No Chain or Guards 
to Catch the Skirts. 


Price $125 




















Columbia 
Chain Wheels, 


Vedettes, 
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~ POPE MANUFACTURING (0. HARTFORD,COX™ 


CATALOGUE FREE FROM ANY COL ue 4 DEALER 
R BY MAIL FOR ONE 2 CEN T 








Established 1876. 


m. J. UPTHEGROVE, 


Sportsmen’s 
and Civil 
Engineer's 
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The ps : Lip 
Hazard Powder Co. gata? < ee 


i ' logue with samples of 

44.48 Cedar St., y / Corduroy, Mackintosh, 

yp 1 Canvas, Flannels, Etc., 

NEW YORK )» Vi y } Showing Qualities and 
; Shades. 


Past a Sem i. J. UPTHEGROVE, 
OHIOCAGO, ILL., B. 8. Rice, Agt. 


BALTIMORB, MD., H. P. Collins, Agt. = [pr Valparaiso, Indiana 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, B. 8. Waddell, —— 

“—<? - yt ~- +i SIMMONS HARDWARE CO. 
OHATTANOOGA, THNN., Green & Caldwell Agts. | Civil Engineer’s Coat. St. Louis, Mo. 
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